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Che Measure of a Man 


How does one take the measure of a man? In what ways does one 
see him? 

Bonaro Overstreet has said that a person may be gauged not so 
much by what he is to one’s eyes but by what others become in his 
presence. What shadow does he cast upon the world? Are others 
changed—and how—-for having known him? 

These questions arose as we planned this memorial edition of the 
Junior College Journal. As replies to our inquiries came back to 
us via air mail, we were aware that many busy men and women had 
paused in their own work to pay special tribute to a man they 
admired. 

Consequently, we felt that we might best present Jesse Bogue 
through the eyes of many people—the American Association of 
Junior College presidents under whom he served, the many other 
people who volunteered to write short statements about him, and his 
own family. We are showing him in part through the eyes of those 
who read his writings and were influenced by them and those who 
heard his leetures and felt moved by them. 

No one—and certainly no magazine issue—can give the full 
measure of a man. But each reader can and will fill in the sketchy 
outline drawn here in few strokes; and as he fills in with his own 
awareness of Dr. Bogue’s dedication and humility, he will begin to 


know. within himself. the full measure of a man of stature. 


B. K. S. 





At Home, President's Home Library, Green Mountain College, 1939 





Jesse Parker Bogue and the Expanding 
Role of Junior Colleges 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


VOLUME XXVIII of Junior College 
Journal has carried, at the request of the 
Editorial Board, a series of four guest edi- 
torials on the general theme, ““The Ex- 
panding Role of the Junior College.” ‘This 
fifth editorial on the theme focuses at- 
tention on the one person in the country 
who has (1) provided strong impetus for 
the expansion on a nationwide basis, and 
(2) influenced the direction of the ex- 
pansion toward desirable goals as con- 
trasted with the aimless meandering 
which might have resulted without this 
skillful leadership. 

The year 1946 was a critical one for 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leves. Readers who are conversant with 
the conditions in that year will recall the 
situation that existed. Disagreements ove1 
basic policies in the Association had deep- 
ened into serious controversy. Several im- 
portant alterations in the structure of the 
organization had been made, and this 
created the usual uncertainties which the 
factor of novelty induces. The emotional 
atmosphere of the “Chicago meeting” of 
1946 was highly charged. Prophets of pes- 


simism, while not outnumbering those of 


optimism, were sufficiently vocal to flavor 
the reactions of many of the participants. 

In the midst of this situation, the office 
of the Executive Secretary was vacant. 
Thus, one of the problems facing the 
Board of Directors was the matter of fill- 
ing this job. Under the circumstances 
previously described, the selection made 
by the Board was of critical importance 
not only to the American Association of 
Junior Colleges but to the junior college 
movement. The Board’s choice was Jesse 
Parker Bogue. and the wisdom of that 
choice was attested by the developments 
of the ensuing twelve years. 

One of Bogue’s first accomplishments 
was the alleviation of the pressures which 
had built up out of the existing contro- 
versy. This accomplishment permitted 
formerly diverse groups to find a common 
ground on which they might carry on the 
constructive work which has meant so 
much to the progress of the junior college 
movement. 

Simultaneous with this accomplishment 
was a second one—the implementation of 
a new set of organizational machinery. 


The speed with which this was done and 


The April, 1958 issue of Junior College Journal carried an editorial entitled, “Jesse Parker 
Bogue and the Expanding Role of Junior Colleges.’ The editorial was written on the occasion of 


Dr. Bogue’s retirement from the office of Executive Secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. The editor of the Junior College Journal, who held this position during nine of 


the twelve years that Dr. Bogue was Executive Secretary, believes this statement published in 


April, 1958 represents best his feelings for Jesse Parker Bogue, a friend and a colleague. 
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the smoothness of the changeover are 
testimony to the high-level leadership 
which Bogue provided. 

The new Executive Secretary elected 
from the outset a grass roots approach to 
the discharge of his responsibilities. He 
made it a point to know personally hun- 
dreds of junior college administrators and 
faculty members. This approach, based 
on his genuine interest in the personal 
charm for these leaders he met, enabled 
him to gain the confidence of the clientele 
he served as Executive Secretary. 

One finds, in regard to the use of the 
confidence which Bogue gained, one of 
the most significant contributions he has 
made in the twelve-year period. Men of 
lesser stature might have exploited this 
reservoir of confidence for personal ad- 
vancement. Bogue used it exclusively to 
stimulate loyalty to and hard work in the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
This strengthening of the Association re- 
sulted inevitably in strengthening its com- 
ponent elements, for under Bogue’s lead- 


ership the welfare of all junior colleges 


was the desired end to which the Associa- 
tion was a means. 

Any analysis of junior college progress 
in the past twelve years obviously would 
be in error if it attributed to one man the 
sole cause for the advance. It would be 
equally erroneous to ascribe to one organi- 
zation, the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges, the exclusive credit for what 
has been accomplished. Many leaders in 
the 
the several state and regional organiza- 


Association. as well as leaders in 
tions. have contributed much to account 
for the compilation of the satisfactory 
record. 


The teamwork which has been respon- 


sible for the progress, however, is not the 
product of mere coincidence. Bogue de- 
serves the unqualified credit for this team- 
work through his provision of two essen- 
tial 


These elements are indispensable and are 


elements: liaison and continuity. 
dependent on incessant and indefatigable 
work. This is precisely the type of work 
the 
tributed. 
With an office 
large enough in number to give him the 
that 


which Executive Secretary con- 


staff that was never 


support was needed—although he 
inspired in his staff a loyalty which caused 
them often to work beyond their “normal 
call of duty” ; with a budget that was until 
comparatively recently much too small; 
with the tremendous number and variety 
of problems which demanded his atten- 
tion; he worked long hours, traveled hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles, gave con- 
sistently high quality help, and never lost 
the least bit of enthusiasm for the cause he 
represented. Truly this contribution has 
been signally remarkable. 

Fortunately the preceding statement is 
not a eulogy for the departed, but a pub- 
lic recognition of the outstanding service 
of a man who is very much among the liv- 
ing. On April 1, 1958, the Executive Di- 
rectorship, as the position is now called, 
will be passed along to another leader of 
acknowledged capability. The new leader, 
like his predecessor, will need the assist- 
ance of junior college people in attacking 
the many professional problems that exist 
or will emerge. The new leader will count 
himself fortunate, as will all junior college 
people, that those who will be contrib- 
uting assistance will include Jesse Parker 


Bogue. 





Jesse Parker Bogue—A Famous Man 


HOWARD S. CURTIS 
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The improvement of man’s mind, the 
salvation of his soul and the conservation 
of human life were objectives on which 
Jesse P. Bogue fixed at an early age and 
never abandoned. Let me read to you 
excerpts from a speech he gave in 1913 
while still an undergraduate at DePauw 
University. 

Speaking of the need for better social 
conditions, he said, *‘Public education will 


solve this universally vital question. 





From an address by Mr. Howard 5S. Curtis, 
Secretary of Brown University, at the Jesse 
Parker Bogue Memorial Service, Green Moun- 
Vermont, June Il, 


tain College, Poultney, 


1960. 


Humanity will never be aroused by a re- 
ligion that dreams merely of a future ex- 


istence . . . society will be awakened by a 


religion that also serves the eternal, now.” 
And about health he said, ““Everyone is 
morally responsible to himself, to society, 
to the generation to be, for a sturdy body 
and a sound mind.” 

We can understand the thinking of this 
man better by reading sections of a letter 
written to his son in 1949, in which he 
said: “Probably, your Father never told 
you that he started to make his way in 
life at the age of thirteen by working on a 
farm at a wage of ten cents a day, plus 
board and room. Later, during univer- 
sity years, he worked among the lumber- 
jacks of northern Wisconsin, the cowboys 
and coal miners of Wyoming, railroad 
workers of Denison, ‘Texas, deep-sea fish- 
ermen off the coast of Maine, and as a 
house-to-house salesman of aluminum 
utensils. It’s all beside the point to recount 
these interesting experiences except for 
one idea: these common folks, most of 
whom never expected to rise much above 
the level of daily hard work, taught him 
more about human nature, how to un- 
derstand other people, many of his own 
shortcomings, and some of the hard but 
true principles of living, than he ever 
learned from books or in any classroom. 
These experiences gave him an apprecia- 
tion of the problems of people who must 


always earn their living by the sweat of 
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their faces. There are a lot of these 


people; they are important in our demo- 


cratic society; you will have to understand 
and deal with them in your work. Any 
study of social science which does not 
bring you in close contact with people, 
about whom much of social science is sup- 
posedly written, will cheat you of a well- 
rounded education. 

“It is possible for a person’s mind to 


become like the Dead Sea if it merely 


takes in all the while and never has a suff- 
cient outlet. Knowledge tends to become 
wisdom when it is distilled in our own 
thinking and shared with others with 
whom we associate. Unobtrusively and in 
simple offhand manner and language, it 
might be the best of training to try to 
impart a little of your learning now and 
then to those who have been less fortu- 
nate. In just casual and natural contacts, 
it might be surprising to hear the straight- 


forward way in which some of the less- 


educated people would give back their 


versions of misty academic thinking in the 
rain and hail of homespun language.” 
That was good advice, then and now. 

In 1929 when Dr. Bogue came here, 
Troy Conference Academy had many 
problems. The buildings were sadly in 
need of repair. The student body had 
100. The faculty 


needed strengthening. A heavy debt was 


shrunk to less than 
weighting it down. The nation was in a 


period of depression. 


VISION AND COURAGE 


It took a man of considerable vision 
and courage to face these things. Jesse 
Bogue had both. With the help of people 
like Mr. Van Vechten, the Scotts and 
many others he refurbished Ames Hall, 


Moses Hall and the other buildings. Mr. 


Van tells me thai one of the first things 
Doc discarded was a bar nailed to two 
trees in front of Ames over which men of 
the faculty and students were draped and 
paddled on their birthdays. 

Working with Mrs. Rowland and her 
staff, he reorganized the kitchen and din- 
ing halls, greatly improving the food 
service. 


He set out to enrollment. 


increase 
traveling the roads of Vermont and 
nearby New York and New Hampshire. 
Money was short and he had to use un- 
usual measures. For example, he took 
potatoes and maple syrup in lieu of tul- 
tion. One respected member of this com- 
munity, Gay Fish, came leading his cow 
which he turned in toward the cost of his 
education. 

A large part of the student body earned 
a good share of their expenses at 35c per 
hour. In order to make a sufficient num- 
ber of jobs to go around, most of the jani- 
tor work in the dorms and classrooms was 
done by the students, both boys and girls. 
The farm, which supplied milk and pro- 
duce, was also run in part by the students. 
Doc had supreme confidence in youth. 
Because of the many obstacies he had 
surmounted in his younger days, he knew 
others could do likewise. Scores of success- 
ful men and women throughout the coun- 
try would not be where they are today if 
Doc Bogue had not given them a helping 
hand. 

The keystone of Dr. Bogue’s plan for 
the transformation of TCA, of course, 
was the establishment of a junior college. 
As public high schools rightfully grew and 
flourished, private academies found hard 
times, especially in the depression. Dr. 
Bogue foresaw this and founded Green 
Mountain Junior College, at the same 
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time keeping Troy Conference Academy 


in operation for some seven years until 


Poultney High School got underway. ‘This 
action was far in advance of the trend 
which later swept the entire Northeast. 

As the student body grew, strong addi- 
tions were made to the faculty. ‘The presi- 
dent encouraged work toward advanced 
degrees and did what he could to add 
volumes to the library. The Green Moun- 
tain curriculum that I knew had a heavy 
emphasis on the liberal arts with high 
value set upon courses that would be ac- 
cepted in transfer to senior colleges. I well 
remember the day when we had our first 
student accepted at Harvard as a junior. 
And as the college prospered, the debts de- 
creased until Green Mountain's credit was 
well established. 

To accomplish these things Doc put 
himself wholeheartedly into everything. 
He roamed the the 
kitchen; he hired the faculty and staff; 


farm: he _ visited 
he watched the budget; he presided at 
faculty meetings; he led chapel sometimes 
four and five times a week. He attended 
football practice and all the games. When 
one of Jack Heffernan’s teams made a 
winning touchdown, he would be under 
the goalposts to throw his derby hat over 
the crossbar. Professor Kenneth Holmes 
recalls one wet Saturday when Doc kissed 
Jack’s star fullback, “Pat” Patrica, mud 
and all. 

Green Mountain no longer was a hope 
and a dream, but a recognized collegiate 
institution whose graduates were making 
a name for themselves throughout the 
country. And Dr. Bogue was a leader of 
the jumior college movement in the East. 

In 1946 the American Association of 
Junior Colleges called him to a larger field 


of service. that of Executive Secretary. 


7 
He served the Association in this capacity 
until his retirement in 1958. During this 
twelve-year period Dr. Bogue through his 
untiring efforts advanced the cause of 
both public and private junior colleges 
throughout the United States. He traveled 
thousands of miles each year to speak 
before association conventions, state leg- 
islatures, and to work with committees 
and citizens groups concerning junior 
colleges. This ceaseless activity on his part 
did much to create a favorable nationwide 
climate for the junior college movement. 
‘We all mourn the homegoing of Jesse, 
but he leaves a personal and a professional 
influence which will be everlasting.” 
Doc Bogue had many interests. He 
loved to hunt, and was familiar with the 
woods and hills of this area. He was a 
good gardener and enjoyed making pres- 
ents from his garden. During his later 
years he took up painting and got equal 
pleasure from giving his pictures to his 
friends. Foremost of all interests was love 


of his family and enjoyment of family life. 
WIDELY KNOWN 


His work took him to all parts of the 
country, and he became one of the most 
widely known men in American educa- 
tion. He was an all-round consultant to 
junior college presidents. He gathered in- 
formation about buildings, staff and cur- 
riculum and made it available to others. 
He was a walking placement bureau and 
influenced the selection of more junior 
college presidents than any other person 
in education. Constantly he wrote, talked 
and worked for the advancement of jun- 
ior colleges. 

Not long ago one of the Bogue grand- 
children asked Mrs. Bogue, “Was grand- 


father a famous man?” Fame is hard to 
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assess, and certainly most difficult to ex- 


plain to a child. 
The principal yardstick is the opinion 


of others. 
At the time of Dr. Bogue’s retirement 


this was written: 


“The American Association of Junior 
Colleges pays tribute to Jesse Parker 


Bogue for his many years of leadership to 
American education. He has been a forth- 
right advocate of educational opportunity 
for all. He has been insistent in his call 
for the advancement of the quality and 
the reach of junior colleges to meet the 
varied needs of all people with worthy 
educational objectives. The responsibility 
for education, he maintained, must be 
kept close to the people it serves. 

“He is deeply spiritual about his moti- 
vations and humble in his service. Beyond 
institution buildings, finance and _pro- 
grams, he sees people. This is his great 
strength. He is teacher, counselor, good 
friend and valued colleague . . . his friends 
acknowledge with appreciation the highly 


effective service to the junior colleges of 
this nation by Jesse Parker Bogue, author, 
philosopher, and educational statesman.” 

Upon his death, letters and articles 
praising him and his work came from 
throughout the country. His successor in 
Washington said, “Jesse Bogue’s memorial 
will be found wherever there is recogni- 
tion of the value of each person and 
provision made for the full and free de- 
velopment of that person’s potential for 
good.” 

From North Carolina. Massachusetts. 
Oregon, New York, lowa, Maryland, 
California, Michigan, Washington, D.C.., 
Vermont, Wyoming, and _ elsewhere— 
from college presidents, trustees, profes- 
sors, former students, congressmen, min- 
isters, soldiers and others—both humble 
and outstanding——came an avalanche of 
praise and respect. 

I think that Mrs. Bogue can truthfully 
say to her granddaughter, “Yes, your 
erandfather was a famous man.” 





A Stone A Leaf A Door 


(To My Father) 


A stone 

The power to will, 

Becomes you more than bone. 
Stone, unmoving, rough, 

Made whole because of stone on stone. 
This states your will enough. 

A boy, you stood alone 

On the parched, cracked earth 
And gazed unwaveringly down 
Into a hell and knew your worth 
secause you wouldn't turn to run. 
A man, you stood again 

And pitted strength to strength 
Against insolubles. Then 

The shadow of your length 

Fell upon stone. 

The power to will 

Becomes you more than bone. 


A leaf, 

Like a caress, 

Assuages other’s grief. 

Upon the broken ground 

Falls lightly, 

This benison, to succor and be bound 

In sympathy. 

Its trembling on the air has made no 
sound, 

But like the arms of dark 

Has reached unbidden 

To heal the aftermark 

Of hurts again agaln. 

Quick, light leaf descended 

Out of your heart and blended 

In suffering with any man’s distress. 

A leat. 

Like a caress, 


Assuages other’s grief. 


Christmas Day, 1958 


A door, 

An open mind, 

A fierce will to explore. 

Here is a threshold 

For all time to come, 

For timid or for bold, 

The ending and the womb. 

Confusion scatters here; 

The latch is down. 

New ancient visions 

Now appear 

As in times gone. 

You hold the sun. 

Your step is forward, sure. 

The latch is down 

Upon the door, 

An open mind, 

A fierce will to explore. 
Mary Elizabeth Bogue Hoover 
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HOMORARY DBGREE CITATION 


JESSE PARKER BOGUE 


iw, President: 


I am honored to have the privilege of presenting one of the most 


prominent men in the field of junior college education, As Executive 


Secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, he sas 


enthusiastically promoted thie phase of higher education for many years, 


As author of THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, editor of the JUNIOR COLLAGE NEWs- 
LETTER and representative at many educational conferences and legislative 


meetings, he has consistently advanced the philosophy of the juwior 


college om a national scale, It is largely through his patient and 


persistent efforts that the two-year college is new recognized as an 


important inetitution in helping to meet America’s present and future 


educational goals, 


Mr, President, I present to you for the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy 


a man who has given distinguished service as « chaplain, superintendent 


of schools, college presidest, legisiator, author, editor and eminent 


educational executive, JESSE PARKER BOOUE. 


by Dean Wilbur ¥, Griae 














The Presidents Speak 


ROSCO C. INGALLS 
President, 1947 

My close association with Dr. Bogue 
began when he became Executive Secre- 
tary for our national Association. 

I think of him 

(1) as a creative thinker and leade1 
within the junior college move- 
ment 
as an indefatigable traveler to pro- 
mote the welfare of the junior 
colleges of our nation 
as a dedicated worker for the ade- 
quate articulation of the transfer 
function of the junior college with 
the four-year liberal arts colleges 
and with the universities 
as an effective spokesman for the 
multiple functions of the junior 
college in community living 
asa successful recruiter of followers 
and supporters for the junior col- 
lege as it developed its functions to 
maturity in our educational system 
as an aggressive and splendid in- 
terpreter of the comprehensive 
functions of the junior college in 
the private and in the public ed- 
ucational fields 
as an ambassador of good will for 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges to government represent- 


atives and to professional groups 


in Washington, to regional and 
state associations of junior colleges 
across the nation, to high school 
seniors and their parents on high 
school commencement programs 
and to varied publics of all types 
in our communities 

as a man whose services and con- 
tributions to the junior colleges of 
the nation and to the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and 
its membership will always merit a 
high place in the records of prog- 
ress made by the junior colleges. 


EUGENE S. FARLEY 
President, 1948 


Dr. Jesse Bogue began his work as 
Executive Secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges in a time of 
crisis. 

When he was first elected, division had 
developed within the Association, and 
there was doubt that the unity required 
for effective action could be restored. This 
division reflected itself in the selection of 
a secretary, and it was only after long 
hours of discussion that it was finally 
agreed that Dr. Bogue was the man in 
whom we would place our confidence 
and trust. 

Dr. Bogue, in his quiet way, took com- 


mand of the situation immediately, and 


Editor's Note: All of the men and women who served as President of the American Association 


of Junior Colleges while Jesse P. Bogue was Executive Secretary were invited to contribute 
some statement about their work with him during their presidential years. These are the 


replies. 
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slowly, firmly brought together the var- 
ious groups within the Association. In 
consequence, junior colleges of widely 
differing types were represented in the 
Association, and 
worked together in harmony for the best 


their representatives 
interest of the junior college movement. 

Jesse believed in the place of the junior 
college movement in America. He con- 
stantly interpreted the junior colleges to 
the country. He was among the first to 
see the need of a community-centered col- 
lege, which would combine academic with 
technical training and would afford the 
opportunity for the continuing education 
of men and women of mature years. He 
sensed that education had become an 
essential part of our political, economic 
and social structure. He was convinced 
that this education must continue indefi- 
nitely, and that it was possible only when 
educational opportunities were brought 
to the homes of the people. 

Dr. Bogue rendered a great service to 
the junior college movement, and his dedi- 
cation inspired all who worked with 
him. 

LELAND L. MEDSKER 
President, 1949 

Anyone who served as President of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
during the period that Jesse Bogue was 
Executive Secretary was exceedingly for- 
tunate. He was privileged, first, because 
of the generous and efficient assistance 
which Dr. Bogue rendered any president. 
One could always be sure that the finan- 
cial and professional details of the office 
were well administered by the secretary 
and his loyal staff. This factor is important 


to association presidents who invariably 


carry a heavy professional load in addi- 
tion to their presidential responsibilities. 


Of even greater significance to a Presi- 
dent was Jesse Bogue’s devotion to and 
wise counsel in behalf of the two-year 
college movement. He saw this institution 
clearly as a dynamic force in modern 
society. He championed it reverently, 
sometimes evangelistically, and always in 
a manner which left no trace of offense, 
no sign of bigotry, no imbalance between 
the ideal and the practical. One could 
always be sure that he represented the 
Association and its members effectively 
and well. 

But those who worked closely with Jesse 
Bogue inevitably remember him best for 
what he was as a man. He was determined 
but moderate, serious but relaxed, pos- 
sessed with high ideals but also with an 
open mind. As much at home in one’s 
living room as in his own office, he made 
friends wherever he went. He radiated 
warmth, joy, tolerance, patience, persis- 
tence. To know him was an inspiration. 

Because of his unusual combination of 
qualities and his consuming devotion to 
a cause, one point is certain: When his- 
tory records the spectacular development 
of the junior college immediately before 
and following the middle of the 20th 
Century, the name of Jesse P. Bogue will 


be woven inextricably in the record. 


CURTIS BISHOP 
President, 1950 


It was my pleasure to know Dr. Bogue 
intimately for almost thirty years. Our 
first meeting occurred in the session of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
held in Richmond, Virginia, in March, I 
believe, of 1931. 
friends and were frequent visitors to each 
other. We served together on the Board of 
Directors of the American Association and 


We soon became fast 
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were otherwise associated professionally 
for many years. It was my honor as a 
member of the board to place his name 
in nomination when he was elected Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Associ- 
ation. Later, I was fortunate in becoming 
President of the Association while he was 
Executive Secretary. We served together 
on numerous committees, visiting junior 
colleges which were applying for accredi- 
tation and on other committees. 

Out of all of my contacts with Dr. 
Bogue, I learned to respect and admire 
him for his complete integrity and his 
thoroughness in scholarship, for his in- 
finite energy, and for his devotion to the 
cause of junior college education in par- 
ticular and education in general. He was 
a scholar and a Christian gentleman. 

Dr. Bogue was one of the most tactful 
and patient men that I have ever known. 

It is a pleasure to me to write these 
few sentences about a late lamented col- 


league and friend. 


EUGENE CHAFFEE 
President, 1951 

I first met Jesse Bogue right after World 
War II. I had returned from three and 
one-half years in the Navy and was at- 
tending the first annual post-war meeting 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
on January 18, 1946. Jesse was espousing 
a cradle-to-the-grave federal education 
program, from kindergarten up through 
all levels to graduate school and adult 
education. As chairman of the committee 
on legislation, he offered such a resolution 
at the annual banquet. He pressed his case 
for all-out federal aid to education with 
great tenacity and sincerity. For the next 


six months I saw Dr. Bogue once or twice. 
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and from July 26 to 27 the Board of 
Directors reviewed candidates for the po- 
sition of Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation; in the early hours of Sunday 


morning, Jesse Bogue was selected. 


For thirteen years we worked together, 
he as Executive Secretary and I, for three 
years, as a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and then for a year each as Vice 
President, President and Past President. 
Jesse had the knack of supplementing the 
elected officers with as much or as little 
assistance as each might desire. He never 
attempted to take over the duties of any- 
one, but he would support and fill in 
whenever required. There was never any 
stiffness or self-consciousness in the team- 
work needed to do the work of the Associ- 
ation. 

Looking in retrospect, the human quali- 
ties of the personality are those remem- 
bered best. Back in 1947 Jesse Bogue came 
to Boise. He had the idea that the way to 
know the junior colleges of the nation 
was to visit them, and he saw Boise within 
the first six months. During that time I 
showed him our campus, and, of course, 
some of the country near our city, particu- 
larly a ghost mining town, Idaho City, 
where we entered an eating place. Many 
mounted heads of deer, elk and bear hung 
on the walls. Jesse looked over this frontier 
room, sat down to the old bronze-legged 
round tables, such as existed in soda foun- 
tains in drug stores at the turn of the 
century, and ordered a steak. 

He enjoyed including the following 
when he introduced me at two different 
convention banquets: “I turned to the 
waiter and owner and asked him, ‘How 
do you get such fine steaks?’, and he 
pulled out his gun and replied, ‘I just 


pull my gun and say, “Give me a good 
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beef,’ and I get “em.” Jesse liked the 
direct method of the old West, and he 
would embellish a bit to make a good story 
better. 

He was equally at home in a frontier 
tewn or before a Defense Committee of 
the Senate meeting in Washington. On 
January 18, 1951, while I was Presi- 
dent of the Association, Jesse made all the 
arrangements for my appearance before 


the Preparedness Sub-Committee of the 


Committee on Armed Services. Senators 
Lyndon Johnson, Morse, Chapman, 
Kefauver, Hunt, Bridges and Saltonstall 
made up the committee. 

Many presidents of private liberal arts 
colleges had appeared and it looked for a 
few minutes as though the testimony I was 
to give would be shunted aside. This was 
avoided by Jesse’s previous experience 
with members of this committee. He ex- 
plained that I had come 3,000 miles to 
give this testimony on the place of the 
junior college in National Defense. 
(We were then in the midst of the Korean 
War with 
dwindling to about half of what they had 
been at the start of this so-called incident. ) 


junior college enrollments 


The senators responded by saying, “We 
have given much time to private univer- 
sities and colleges. let’s listen to the grass- 
roots testimony of the junior colleges.” 
Jesse Bogue had made the junior college 
a live institution to our national legisla- 
ture. He had kept in constant touch with 
this senate committee during the preced- 
ing month before I was to testify and thus 
the committee headed by Lyndon Johnson 
agreed to stay after five o’clock to get 
information on the junior college in na- 
tional defense. After I finished, the com- 
mittee arranged for me to meet with the 
“top-brass” of the Pentagon to explain to 


them directly, and in greater detail, our 
proposed marriage of education and the 
military. 

Dr. Bogue had a kindly, yet persistent 
way, of working with others, and his dozen 
years as Executive Secretary proved ex- 
ceptionally fruitful to the junior colleges 
of this nation. Certainly we owe a real 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Bogue for his 
vision and self-sacrificing leadership. It 
is truly a privilege to add my bit to the 
tidal wave of appreciation from those who 


knew him best. 


DOROTHY M. BELL 
President, 1952 


Mr. Bogue became Executive Secretary 
of the American Association at a very dif- 
ficult time in the Association’s history. 
By his unremitting interest and zeal, he 
welded the organization together and be- 
the the 


whole junior college movement, and the 


came best informed mind on 
best acquainted with the most campuses 


Most of the 


groundwork of the present effectiveness 


by personal visitation. 
of the Washington office and the stature 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges is his handiwork and a tribute 


to his devotion. 


BASIL H. PETERSON 
President, 1953 


It has been my privilege to have Dr. 
Jesse Parker Bogue as a guest in my home 
as well as to work many years with him 
on junior college matters. During my term 
as President of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, opportunity was af- 
forded me to gain a true appreciation of 
the fine qualities of this man. I discovered 
that Dr. 
person. 


Bogue was a most unusual 
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Some of the qualities he possessed, 
which in my mind stamped him as an 
exceptional person, may be enumerated 
as follows: 

Emotional Stability 


the seriousness of the 


Regardless of the 
task at hand, or 
problem, Jesse launched an attack that 
was void of emotional outburst. He was 
vigorous and positive but never irritating 
or irrational in his approach. It would 
have been most difficult if not impossible 
for anyone to unbalance this man. He was 
a statesman of the highest order. 
Spiritual Quality 


of Jesse Bogue was a deep religious con- 


Behind every action 


viction of what was right and what was 
wrong. He radiated a spiritual quality 
which promoted confidence in the things 
he said and the position he defended. 

A Dedicated Man 


of Jesse P. Bogue as Executive Secretary 


During the tenure 


of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, junior college education gained 
national prominence. The junior college, 
largely through his efforts, became a rec- 
ognized and respected segment of higher 
education in America. This progress of 
junior college education did not just hap- 
pen. It was the result of the hard work 
and leadership of a dedicated man. 

Not only was my job as President of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges made easier because of Dr. Bogue, 
but my life has been enriched through 


close association with him. 


FREDERICK MARSTON 
President, 1954 


No appraisal of the contribution of 
Jesse Bogue to the American Association 
of Junior Colleges can be objective. ‘The 
operational procedures of the man defy 
that treatment. For ten consecutive years, 


[5 


starting the evening that Jesse was elected, 
this writer in various capacities ranging 
from a committee member to that of past 
president, worked with Jesse constantly 
and for him some of the time. 

When Jesse began his secretarial re- 
sponsibilities, the Association needed des- 
perately some aggressive force to weld it 
together. Some assumed that he would sit 
in the Washington office and write letters, 
but not Jesse. He discarded the four cent 
stamp for his brief case and he went forth. 
As a matter of fact he went forth so 
much and so far that many feared that 
he wasn’t at his desk enough. Within a 
few years, however, he was on a first name 
basis with every junior college leader in 
the country. Taking charge when the As- 
sociation was merely the name of a dues 
receiving organization, he had to get into 
the field quickly. It was not the nature of 
the man to stay chair-borne. 

His willingness to travel around the 
junior college world would have been to 
no avail had Jesse not been a keen ob- 
server. Although his experience had been 
in the private junior college structure, he 
soon was able to speak without notes in- 
formatively and specifically about most 
public and private junior college pro- 
evrams. In addition, he seemed able to give 
uncomplimentary advice during his visita- 
tions without meeting bitterness or giving 
offense. Jesse liked people and people liked 
him. The give and take of discussion was 
fruitful. His knowledge of administrative 
personnel made him particularly useful 
when it became necessary to reorganize 
the entire committee structure through 
which the Association was attempting to 


work ; 


Of course, visitations gave Jesse the ma- 


terial for a practical approach to junior 
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college problems which aided his ad- 
ministration of the Washington office. He 
kept himself informed as to what was 
happening in Washington. He also de- 
veloped means of gaining entrance into 
places where on a specific matter, he could 
frequently gather more information than 
the representatives of a group supposedly 
closer to the agency than he was. He never 
ceased to present in the right circles the 


case of the junior college but always as an 


educational expert, never as a lobbyist. 


Probably Jesse knew more short cuts to 
obtaining essential information than any 
man in Washington. Although he was 
always on the go, he never was too busy 
to deal with any question. These abilities 
gave influence to the office of the 
secretariat. 

He was alertly conscious of the budget- 
ary limitations for the mounting services 
demanded by junior colleges. The success 
of the junior college movement depended 
on the availability of these services which 
were often of a consultant nature worth 
more than the dues warranted. Jesse was 
aware of the fact that the Association did 
not have much money and never would 
have enough to do everything that its 
members wanted to do. He held his own 
traveling expenses to a minimum and 
helped the Finance Committee work out 
a reasonable expense scale for the essential 
meetings that would bring together com- 
mitteemen in the areas to which the As- 
sociation structure was dedicated and 
committed. When the financial picture 
was darkest, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee and the secretary decided to 
take up a collection to tide the Association 
over until dues could be raised. Finally, 
the board readjusted the salary of the 
encourage his 


Executive Secretary to 


travels, and then he turned back a sub- 
stantial amount in emoluments. 

In the fields of personal selling, digni- 
fied representing and astute financing 
Jesse Parker Bogue made lasting contribu- 
the 
Junior Colleges. 


tions to American Association of 


HUGH G. PRICE 
President, 1955 


It is an accepted conclusion that Ameri- 
can junior colleges have probably only a 
single characteristic which is common to 
them all. That characteristic is their di- 
versity! In organization, size, wealth, sup- 
port, program, staff, student body, ob- 
jectives and facilities the variations are 
extreme. 

Despite these variations, the fact re- 
mains that for a period of twelve years 
while he served as Executive Secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. the doors to these diverse institutions 
without exception were thrown open wide 
to Jesse Parker Bogue. This is one of the 
great tributes to his leadership and re- 
sulted in the unification ef all who worked 
in and for the junior college movement. 

Whether a college was an exclusive 
New England junior college for young 
women, a mid-western private military 
junior college for men, a large compre- 
hensive public tuition-free junior college 
in California, a small private denomina- 
tional coeducational residential junior col- 
lege in ‘North Carolina, or a two-year uni- 
versity extension center in Pennsylvania 

Jesse Bogue was always welcome. He 
came to each institution quietly and with- 
out ostentation. He was a sincere, sympa- 
thetic and enthusiastic supporter of all 
types of post high school community jun- 
ior college programs if they were based 
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on a sincere desire to educate young 
people. 

The administrators and teachers of all 
institutions he visited, not only welcomed 
him with wide open doors, but sought him 
to come for help for answers to the always 
persistent question, ‘““How can we do this 
job better?” Invariably from the wisdom 
gathered in college visits from coast-to- 
coast, Jesse Bogue in a slow confident 
voice proposed practical solutions to the 
problems which were posed concerning 
housing, finance, the curriculum, guid- 
ance, personnel policies, library services, 
alumni relations and community service. 


He too asked questions and was genuinely 


appreciative of innovations and new tech- 


niques he could pass on to others. 

Jesse Bogue always stood ready to ad- 
dress students, community groups, trus- 
tees or teachers. The amazing thing was 
his facility to say the right thing to the 
His 


modesty and self effacement had great 


right audience at the right time. 
appeal. 

This, then, is a tribute to my personal 
friend and adviser, Jesse Parker Bogue 
I was privileged to live and work with 
him as a neighbor in Bethesda, Maryland; 
as a member of The Citizens Advisory 
Committee of the Montgomery Junior 
College ; as a professional colleague in the 
activities of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges; as a consultant for Ven- 
tura (California) College: and as an ad- 
viser to us in the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

While I claim the special privilege of 
the friendship of Jesse Bogue, I know too 
that hundreds of others, because of their 
him, make the same 


association with 


claim. He is the man for whom all doors 


opened wide. and the man for whom 


hearts opened wide too. 


EDWARD G. SCHLAEFER 
President, 1956 


Years ago I wrote to forty or fifty junior 
college presidents asking for their experi- 
ences in the organization of governing 
boards. The reply from Jesse P. Bogue, 
president of Green Mountain Junior Col- 
lege, whom I did not then know person- 
ally, was prompt, friendly and wise. He 
stated what he believed and why. An im- 
portant policy derived from his advice has 
become a permanent part of the organi- 
zational structure of the college I serve. 
As time passed and opportunities to as- 
sociate with Jesse increased, I came to 
know him as a leader with superb insight 
and mastery of all aspects of college 
organization. 

Once, while on a speaking trip, Jesse 
stayed at my home overnight. In addition 
to my wife and me, the family consisted of 
three tribesmen of approximate stone-age 
culture, a dog and two cats. The tribes- 
men watched cautiously waiting for the 
stranger to make the first move. Jesse 
knew how to make the first move. Soon 
there was fun and laughter and he was 
one of us. As the years passed and my 
children grew up, Jesse never forgot his 
visit. He loved and understood people. He 
possessed a delightful sense of humor 
which made association with him always a 
pleasure. 

Someone has distinguished between 
“desk” men and “field” men among ex- 
ecutives. In his position as Executive Sec- 
retary, Jesse was essentially a field man 
which is what he should have been. At the 
annual meetings his reports of his many 
trips over the nation to give addresses, 
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serve as consultant. confer with founda- 
tion heads or plead with legislative groups 
filled us with awe. In the first seven 
months of 1956, he had made fourteen 
major trips. On one of these trips he gave 
nine commencement addresses. Travel- 
ing is, of course, expensive and not always 
reimbursable, but Jesse planned carefully 

the income usually exceeded the ex- 
penses. 

Jesse was the great integrative influence 
which held and welded together what 
had been a loosely organized, insecure as- 
sociation of junior colleges, and then 


suided it to become a strong, unified and 


growing force in American higher educa- 
tion. He believed in the junior college 
cause. It could have all of the hours of 
his day. He knew the colleges and their 
officers, hundreds of them, from first-hand 
contact. He was like a great general on a 
battlefield, now here and now there, 
wherever his help was needed. In his 
eyes, the small. financially poor college 
was as important as the large and well- 
supported college. 

Jesse was a good teacher. He taught by 
nourishing the good he found and by in- 
spiring in others the creation of new ideas. 
He never dominated. As with all great 
teachers, he found no place for anger, re- 
crimination and other shock treatments. 
He never sought fame or other selfish 
ends. Through the best years of his life he 
lived only to serve a great American edu- 
cational ideal. 

To those of us who knew him, he was a 
Christian gentleman, a learned man with 
intelligence, a devoted educator and a 
good friend. One can repeat for Jesse P. 
Bogue the verse recited by Fitz-Greene 
Halleck upon the death of a dear friend: 

Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days; 


None knew thee but to love thee: 
None named thee but to praise. 


JAMES M. EWING 
President, 1957 


Jesse P. Bogue was my friend, my 
counselor, my teacher, and my Executive 
Secretary, over a period of a quarter 
century. 

It must have been the Philadelphia 
Convention in 1937 that Jesse and I were 
assigned as members of the “Auditing” 
Committee. Since annual dues were $2.00, 
usually paid at the convention registra- 
tion, our job was inconsequential, but the 
opportunity to become a friend of Jesse 
P. Bogue was a highlight in my twenty- 
eight years of junior college experience. 

Jesse never entirely lost his slow Ala- 
bama drawl, but this was the only slow 
asset he had. His mind was keen and 
alert, his vision broad, his philosophy 
sound, and his dedication to the junior 
college complete. 

t was a privilege to serve as committee 
member, committee chairman, board 
member and President of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges while Jesse 
directed Association affairs as Executive 
Secretary. The opportunity for personal 
relationship came from visits we paid to 
one another’s homes, to sleeping in camp 
houses and fishing together, and from 
riding long distances in a car or sitting in 
a hotel room in a strange community. In 
these kinds of experiences, one may see 
through the “front” or veneer, if such 
there be, and look into the very heart and 
soul of a man. The true appreciation for 
Jesse P. Bogue came from such intimate 
and personal contacts. 

From an October 1956 editorial in the 
Junior College Journal this writer quotes 
himself : 
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“The choice of Jesse Bogue to serve as 
Executive Secretary has proved to be 
providential. Born and reared in a rural 
community of Alabama, educated for the 
clergy, ordained a Methodist minister, 
many years President of Green Mountain 
College, service in the Vermont legislature 
as state senator,.a term as President of the 
AAJC, and many intervening activities 
provide a broad background for Jesse. 
[t is an undisputed fact that he knows 
personally more junior college admini- 
strators and more junior college teachers 
than any other man in America. If time 
were measured on the basis of a forty-hour 
week, Jesse has served not eleven but 
twenty-odd years as Executive Secretary. 
He has traveled to every section of the 
nation, worked with every type system, 
taught in many workshops, served as leg- 
islative consultant, assisted in organizing 
numerous institutions, represented the 
Association exceedingly well around the 
conference table with governmental and 
educational committees in Washington, 
and in many other capacities served as a 
master statesman and educator for the 
junior and community colleges of 
America.” 

In 1949 it was my privilege to be a stu- 
dent in Jesse’s Junior College Course at 
Harvard. I, along with many others, was 
astounded at the man’s personal knowl- 
edge of the entire junior college field; in 
the classroom he was a scholar. In the 
research he directed he was objective: 
never attempting to gather “facts” to 
prove a pre-determined opinion. Although 
his only junior college administrative ex- 
perience was in church related colleges, 
he was an authority in the fields of public 
and private institutions. His sense of fair- 
ness and his vision of institutional re- 


sponsibility enabled him to maintain com- 
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plete loyalty and objectivity in association 


responsibility for the two types of in- 


stitutions. 

Jesse Bogue was unselfish. It was this 
writer’s responsibility to appoint the com- 
mittee and participate in the selection of 
the director of the “Public Information” 
project of 1956-57. Jesse wanted the best 


man in the nation and was willing to make 
personal sacrifice to secure him. (The 
Committee and the Board of Directors 
did well—Dr. Edmund Gleazer was the 
man.) When he resigned as active Execu- 
tive Secretary, he wanted a man to suc- 
ceed him who would make the American 
Association of Junior Colleges look good 

not one who would make Jesse Bogue 
look good. 

Jesse never received a salary commen- 
surate with his position and responsibility 
as Executive Secretary of AAJC. He ac- 
cepted what the Association felt able to 
pay and gave two dollars service for each 
dollar received. 

As is most always true, there was a 
guiding and sustaining female influence 
in the Bogue home. Mrs. Bogue was an 
accomplished musician in her own right. 
She gave unselfishly of herself to provide 
her husband and her family with the op- 
portunities she coveted for them. 

Jesse Bogue had implicit faith in the 
philosophy and principles of the Master 
Teacher. His was a full life implemented 
and measured by the Golden Rule. 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 
President, 1958 


The plane from London to New York 
was scheduled to arrive at 7:00 a.m. at 
Idlewild Airport, but strong head winds 
made it five hours late. Jesse Bogue was 
waiting to see me after we ‘had cleared 
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customs. That was in September, 1956. 
He had come to the airport very early 
after spending the night in New York 
City, to tell me that the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges was inviting me to direct 
a year-long program of public information 
for the Association. 

This incident was typical of the man I 
srew to know well during the next few 
years. His major mission was to advance 
the work of junior colleges. He believed in 
the junior college movement. He was 
dedicated to it. Not to my knowledge did 
he count the hours he worked or ever 


resent the energy expended. He was 


jealous for the cause he represented but 


asked little recognition for himself. Jesse 
Bogue was a hard worker in a task that 
was often lonely and arduous. Very often 
he would take hours to reply painstakingly 
and conscientiously to letters requesting 
information about junior colleges. Fre- 
quently his careful reply surprised but 
delighted the person who had written. 
The man I consider my teacher in the 
junior college field was deeply interested 
in people, people of all ages, people of all 
races and economic levels. He considered 
the junior college a great instrument for 
promoting the development of the po- 
tential in people. His interests were not 
limited to students in junior colleges, but 
he was always on the lookout for teaching 
and administrative talent fitted for more 
demanding assignments. He was a very 
busy informal placement agency. I came 
to see through my association with him 
in 1956 to 1958 that his great compensa- 


tion was in the warm and affectionate re- 
gard in which he was held by thousands 
of friends all over the country. 
Through the year 1957 Dr. Bogue and 
I shared an office in Washington. We had 
time occasionally to talk about why our 
work was important. Our concern was 
broader than interpreting junior colleges 
to the American public. We sought to 
find the basic rationale for the work with 
which we were identified. A need which 
gave point and urgency to our concern 
was a publication we were developing for 
use in the public information program 
of the Association. We wanted to convey 
the spirit of junior colleges, their reason 
for being, as well as information about 
them. ‘Then we found the phrase that told 
the story. It came from a preliminary re- 
port of the President’s Committee on Edu- 
cation Beyond the High School. A part of 
the statement became the title of our 
brochure. All of it speaks succinctly and 
accurately of the motivating philosophy 


of Jesse Parker Bogue. 


Every individual, regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 
shall have the opportunity to develop 
his or her best self, to continue ap- 
propriate education up to his or her 
personal point of optimum develop- 


ment. 


It was his belief that junior colleges 
exist to help fulfill this great affirmation 
and that moreover the nation he loved 
and served would be great as long as such 
an idea was implemented. 





Jesse Bogue 


Serving His Country A College Student 


With His Brothers 





Jesse Parker Bogue: A Man to Remember 


JESSE P. BOGUE was many men. An efh- 
cient and dedicated Executive Secretary. 
A devoted and gentle husband. A loving 
father. An 


sportsman. An unforgettable friend. 


and indulgent enthusiastic 

And in him, as in many men of excel- 
lence, the whole was greater than the 
sum of its parts. 

A man’s life can be recorded in a va- 
riety of ways—through words in a book, 
through hearts of a family, or through 
memories of friends. Jesse Bogue’s life is 
chronicled lastingly in all of these ways. 


WHAT THE BOOKS RECORD 


Jesse Parker Bogue, clergyman, Ver- 
mont legislator, professor in several uni- 
versities, college president, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, author, and lecturer, died 
February 5, 1960, at the age of 70. He 
is survived by his wife, Adah C. New- 
house Bogue, whom he married October 
14, 1916, and by three children, Mrs. Ben 
L.. Hoover of Bethesda, Maryland, Mrs. 
Ralph E. Marquiss of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, and Jesse Parker Bogue, Jr. of 
Pratt, Kansas. 

Dr. Bogue was born August 16, 1889 on 
a farm near Athens, Alabama, the son of 
Quaker parents, Parker Mary 
E. Madison Bogue. He and his 10 


brothers and sisters grew up on one of 


and 


the first homesteads in North Alabama. 

At the age of eleven he moved with his 
parents back to Indiana. At the age of 
sixteen he started his career as a preacher. 


He received a bachelor of arts degree from 
DePauw University in 1914 and a doctor 
1936. He 


awarded a doctor of pedagogy degree by 


of divinity degree in was 
Bradley University in 1957. Dr. Bogue 
also studied at Boston University and at 
the Garrett Biblical Institute at North- 
western University. 

He served on the faculties of Harvard 
the University of Iowa, the 
Michigan State 
University, Green Mountain College, and 


University, 
University of Denver, 
the University of Michigan. Ordained as 
a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1916, he served as pastor of 
churches in Linden, Indianapolis, Bring- 
Buffalo, New York and 
Knoxville, ‘Tennessee. 

During World War I. he was a lieu- 
‘9th Field Artillery, 


serving as a chaplain overseas in France. 


hust. Indiana: 


tenant with the 
He was superintendent of schools in Bring- 
hurst, Indiana in 1919-20, headmaster at 
Troy Conference Academy in Poultney, 
Vermont, and President of Green Moun- 
tain College in Poultney, Vermont. 

He was President of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges in 1944 and 
was a member of the Vermont House of 
Representatives from 1945 to 1947. He 
was the author of The Community Col- 
lege, which was published in 1949, and 
was editor of the American Junior Col- 
leges in 1948, 1952, and 1956, as well as 
being a contributing author to journals 
in the field. 

From 1947 until his retirement in 1958 
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Dr. Bogue was Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
during which time he travelled more than 
1,000,000 miles through every state in 
than 200 
articles for the Junior College Journal. 


the union and wrote more 


MEMORIES OF FRIENDS 


The above, then, gives the facts—the 
sketch of a man as recorded through his 
The 
framework of a man. Who was he really? 
What was he like? What was the sub- 


achievements and his writings. 


stance of this person? What do his friends 
remember of him and what do they say? 

They remember, first of all, his in- 
tegrity, his delightful humor, his sincerity. 
One friend tells how his ready wit popped 
out on all occasions. It seems that recently 
when the Association was looking for 


someone to do the job of public relations, 


this man asked Jesse Bogue why he did 


not do the job himself. The friend said, 
“It would be a wonderful opportunity for 
you to close your career in a blaze of 
glory.” 

Jesse Bogue s eyes twinkled mischie- 
vously as he replied, ““At my age, it might 
be just a big blaze and on to glory!” 

But Jesse Bogue had no humor about 
lack of sincerity or superciliousness. 

When friends reminisce about Jesse 
Bogue, they always explain that he was 
in many ways a “man’s man,” although 
he maintained the qualities of gentleness 
and thoughtfulness which endeared him 
to women. As one friend said, “I suspect 
that there are many ladies in America 
today who have been hostesses when Jesse 
was a visitor in their homes, and I will 
venture that not one of them ever waited 


more than two or three days to receive 
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from him some token of his appreciation 
for the hospitality extended him.” 

Jesse Bogue’s great love of the outdoors 
manifested itself in several ways. He 
demonstrated it in his liking for garden- 
ing and in his constant caring for growing 
things. He showed it again in his en- 
thusiasm for hunting. He went frequently 
on deer hunts in Wyoming and often 
used a special rifle which was made for 
him in one of the workshops in the Tmm- 
dad, Colorado junior college. Many of his 
friends remember the joys of those deer 
hunts, the pleasure of tramping through 
the woods with Jesse, the delight of wind- 
ing up the evening in front of a massive 
fire, listening to Jesse relate many of his 
witty stories. 

Yes, Jesse Bogue was the kind of man 
whose imprint remained on the hearts of 
those he met for tens and tens of years 
after he was with them. Perhaps no single 
document touched him more than this 
letter which came to him a little more 
than a year before he died. 


Dear Friends: 

Perhaps you won't remember me but you 
don't know how happy I was to see your name 
in The DePauw. 

When I was a little girl in Bringhurst, Ind., 
I think that you both represented to me all of 
the wonder and the romance of a world far 
beyond our little village. My father was the 
young doctor then and he worked with his 
father in that little town. I was six and I used 
to look at you, Dr. Bogue, and at my father 
who also wore a uniform and I dreamed of the 
time when I should have a husband or son 
who wore that same uniform. I wanted to see 
all the world—and while you were preaching, 
I was dreaming not so much of what you said 

but of the places you had seen, the things 
you had done and my whole little soul was 
bursting to see those things. 

Now, my husband and I are middle aged 
people with graying hair and a wonderful son 
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who is almost fifteen. We dream of West Point 


for him—and of a wonderful life—like ours 


only much, much better. My grandfather and 


father and grandmother are dead. My mother 


lives on in the old home alone since a train 
killed my father twenty years ago. She is as 
lovely as a fragile china doll—among het 
flowers and her memories. My baby brothet 
with the golden curls was killed in the Korean 
conflict—and a few weeks ago we attended 
the wedding of our niece, Dana’s daughter in 
South Bend. 

So many years have passed—and yet for a 
moment when I saw your name, I thought of 
the litthe baby—Betty—whom I used to adore 
and of how beautiful I thought you were. | 
went to the old Bible that Mother gave me 
in 1923. It is old and faded and the back is 
almost worn off but carefully pasted to it is a 
picture of you—a part of a little child’s hero 
worship. I only have kept things that counted 
al great deal to me in that little Bible and this 
picture brings back memories of us all stand- 
ing before you, Mr. Bogue—as you placed 
your hands on our heads and baptized us when 
I was seven. I am forty-six now—and yet it Is 
as if that day were yesterday—and the world 
was fine and young and beautiful to me. 

I do not know what we face. We have gone 
through some pretty bad times the past seven- 
teen years but whatever comes, we are making 
the memories not just for ourselves but for 
those we touch. Our touch either adds or de- 
tracts from the lives of everyone. Your touch 
was very gentle on the auburn curls of a little 
girl in Bringhurst, Indiana—forty years ago. 

With the very kindest and most heartfelt 
regards, 


FROM THE FAMILY 


Those who knew Jesse Bogue most in- 
timately realized that his career and 
achievements were always secondary to 
his family. As one person puts it, “Jesse’s 
love for and his devotion to his family 
were perfectly obvious to those who knew 
him best.” 

A companion who made a trip South 


with Jesse Bogue about ten years ago 


mentioned the fact that the two of them 
had flown to Texas. On the trip back, 
instead of flying all of the way, Jesse went 
as far as Nashville and then boarded a 
train, going many weary hours out of his 
way in order to stop and see his son in 
lowa. He was filled with pride over his 
two daughters, Barbara and Betty, and 
often routed his trips for the Association 
in such a way that he could visit with his 
children. 

Interestingly enough, it never occurred 
to Jesse Bogue that any member of his 
family would not be willing to make any 
sacrifice necessary for the welfare of the 
whole group. For example, Jesse Bogue 
was in Eastern North Carolina one year 
right before Christmas. His son-in-law, an 
officer in the Marine Corps, was stationed 
at Camp La Jeune. Jesse suggested that 
the son-in-law meet him at the post office 
in the early morning in order that they 
might drive to Washington together. The 
friend who drove Jesse Bogue to that little 
town where he was to meet his son-in-law 
was appalled because it was early in the 
morning and a downpour of cold rain was 
falling. The friend was reluctant to leave 
Jesse there alone in the rain, but Jesse 


looked at his watch and said, “Go on. My 


son-in-law will be here within five min- 
utes.”” Then, triumphantly, “There he is 
now!” 


Dr. Bogue’s wife reminisces in this way: 


One of Dr. Bogue’s strongest traits was the 
way he worked. He worked hard. This is not 
to say that to work hard was a particularly 
distinctive quality in him, but the way he 
worked was. He could bring into focus every 
atom of his being upon a problem so tena- 
ciously that it could be exhilarating and some- 
times exhausting to those around him. Even 
when he took up painting, he didn’t approach 


it as a hobby or a pastime, but as a challenge. 
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This characteristic, to do with all his might 
whatever he undertook to do, probably ac- 
counts for his having been made adjutant to 
his commanding officer for the regiment while 
in Europe in World War If, 
which he was very proud—as, 
proud of all his military service. From all | 
could learn from him and from talking to his 


a position of 


indeed, he was 


brothers and sisters, his early home life was 
the greatest contributing influence in forming 
this philosophy toward work. He was reared 
by Quaker parents in an age, shortly after the 
close of the Civil War, when thrift and honest 
work were the hallmarks of a man. He was, 
however, a born executive, a creative execu- 
tive, whether for Colonel, Bishop or his own 
dream. This ability to do with “might and 
main, this single-mindedness left its imprint 


on all he touched. 


Mrs. Bogue mentions her husband’s 1n- 
tellectual discipline as an outstanding 
characteristic. She says: 


[ was always amazed at my husband's in- 
tellectual discipline, which often took a scien- 
tific turn, for he had a very imaginative mind. 
He was constantly mulling over new ideas 
which sometimes proved original and work- 
able enough to warrant patenting or securing 
a copyright. I have his complete copyrighted 
plan for “The University of the Press.” The 
rapid advance of television overtook the press 
idea, but I have no doubt that the intense in- 
terest Mr. Bogue took in TV teaching was 
because he felt that here was the fruition of 
the press idea. 

This same creative imagination and intel- 
lectual discipline formulated guiding prin- 
ciples in education at a time when new prin- 
ciples were needed: gave birth to the first 
junior college in New England when sec- 
ondary education was fighting for its life; 
found the “wherewithall” for young students 
who were penniless as he had been once, and 
this during the depression years when all 
seemed so dark and many had despaired of a 
higher education. This same gift of discipline 
wedded to imagination piloted the American 
Asociation during a formative time. It is no 
accident that Thomas Jefferson was one of 


his heroes. 
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Members of Jesse Bogue’s family speak 
feelingly of his “happy faculty of putting 


things behind him and concentrating on 
the present, all the while weaving plans 
for the future.” His wife ends a letter by 
saying, “He had great plans for being of 
some help when he retired; but when he 
began to weaken physically, I feel sure 
he was happier to get on to his ‘new 
assignment .” 

Perhaps the resolution drawn up by the 
Trustees of Green Mountain College can 
state succinctly how Jesse Bogue was re- 
garded among his fellow-men. Not know- 
ing that he had died the night before, the 
Trustees met on February 6, 1960 and 
voted to name a newly-completed dormi- 
tory “Bogue Hall” in honor of Jesse 
Parker Bogue. 

This, 


adopted and the statement made by the 


then, is the resolution they 


president’s office: 


WHEREAS Dr. Jesse Parker Bogue started 
the junior college movement at Troy Con- 
ference Academy in 1931, and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Bogue guided the destinies of 
Troy Conference Academy from 1930 until 
1937, and those of Green Mountain from 
its inception, through the war years, and its 
transition from a coeducational institution 
into a two-year college for women, and until 
the summer of 1946, and 

WHEREAS there is no living memorial on 
the Green Mountain Campus to the person 
who through the troubles of the hard, lean 
years of Green Mountain ke pt his vision and 
foresight; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that the 
new dormitory, which has just been com- 
pleted, be named “BOGUE HALL” and 
that an appropriate tablet be placed in the 
dormitory. 

Russell I. Williams, Jr. 

TCA, ?35-—GMC, ’37 
H. Lawrence Snow 
TCA, ’32-GMC, ’34 


This resolution, sO felicitiously phrased, 


Emily A. Ross 
TCA, °28 
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and so strongly supported by the Trustees, 
fails to convey the full story of the enormous 
difficulties encountered by Dr. Bogue in res- 
cuing the Academy and steering it into new 
paths of service and success. His courage was 
colossal. Slowly but surely he mastered the 
persistent problems of debt and discourage- 
ment. 

jut, in this man’s imaginative thinking, to 
save the Academy was not enough. It needed 
to find a new and valid reason for existing 1n 
the context of a changing world of education. 
Dr. ‘Bogue saw—and our recent history has 
vindicated his thinking—that this place could 
best survive and best serve as a junior college. 
To the advancement of this program, he gave 
some of the best years of his life. The Green 
Mountain that we know, not simply one build- 
ing that bears his name, is his best and most 
enduring monument. 


Sometimes, in order to see a man fully, 
we need to look even beyond his chrono- 
logical data, beyond the world of friends, 
or the statements of family. Sometimes the 
image of a person is reflected in the litera- 
ture he loves and in the passages by which 
he lives. No one knows these better than 


Mrs. Bogue. who adds: 


There is a portion of The Prophet by 
Kahlil Gibran which especially appealed to 
my husband. I am sure it is because it re- 
sembles a favorite text taken from Ecclesi- 
astes, “The Preacher,” in the old Testament. 
Here in his bible is the outline. 

|. Knowledge 


2. Pleasure 
3. Riches 
+. Wisdom 


5. Striving to excel in labor 


He underlined the verses: “The sleep of a 
laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little 
or much; but the fullnes of the rich will not 
suffer him to sleep.” And again: “Wisdom is 


as good as an inheritance; yea more excellent 

is it for them that see the sun. For wisdom 

is a defence even as money is a defence, but 

the excellency of knowledge is, that wisdom 

preserveth the life of him that hath it.” 

And I say that life is indeed darkness save 
when there is urge, 

And all urge 
knowledge, 

And all knowledge is vain save when there 
is work, 

And all work is empty save when there is 


is blind save when there is 


love. 

And when you work with love you bind your- 
self to yourself and to one another and 
to God. 

Kahlil Gibran 


“Work Here lies the key to 
whatever he may have accomplished. And 
that love, that lode-star in his life, the passion 
that filled his work was the desire to bring 


with love.” 


higher education within the reach of more 
and more young students who wanted it. If 
this could be done by speech making, he made 
speeches. If this could be done through a 
book, he wrote a book. If this could be done 
through 
gave his heart and soul to the building of this 
administration. He craved for others the same 


more efficient administration, he 


chance to walk in the light of knowledge 
which he sought for himself. 

“He says in his book, The Community Col- 
lege, “The community-college movement 1s 
merely at the threshold of its greatest pos- 
sibilities. It is pioneering, experimenting, 
trying to find the right answers and directions. 
[t is full of problems; . 
to each problem can be found only through 


.. Continuing answers 


thorough research in every state and com- 
munity, in further experimentation with the 
findings of research; above all else, in the 
open mind and the will to explore. 

“Perhaps his greatest contribution after 
all was just this—‘the open mind and the 
will to explore.’ ” 
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. . » A MAN TO REMEMBER 
Fraser Bragg Drew 


Jesse Parker Bogue is a man I shall 
remember as long as I live. He gave me 
my first teaching job and continued to 
counsel and assist me in the teaching 
profession long after we had both left 
Green Mountain Junior College. I loved 
and admired him during the twenty-three 
years of our friendship. 

When I first met Dr. Bogue in 1936. I 
was fresh out of my second university at 
a time when teaching positions were 
scarce. Green Mountain’s president had 
encountered my gentle but dedicated 
mother at the home of the minister in our 
small Vermont town and had succumbed 
to her salesmanship and maternal enthu- 
siasm. When I appeared for my own inter- 
view at Green Mountain, Dr. Bogue as- 
signed me Latin, English Literature, and 
the third floor of the men’s dormitory, 
and I began three years of service which 
were probably the happiest of my life. 

I think that all of us at Green Moun- 
tain were impressed equally by our presi- 
dent’s tremendous distinction and bearing 
and by his sense of humor and democratic 
spirit. Students and faculty members all 
called him “Doc,” and I remember how 
he used to help load football equipment 


for the team’s weekend trips and how he 


led singing at assemblies. One of his fa- 
vorite songs was ““The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” which he directed with fervor 
at remarkable speed, urging us on to shout 
the final syllable as we chanted “Glory, 
Glory, HalleluJAH!” 

Among other affectionate memories | 
hold of Dr. Bogue is his encouragement 
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of my desire to return to my alma mater in 
North Carolina for a football weekend; 
he even provided me money for the trip. 
There was also the time when the baseball 
captain and I, doing some Saturday morn- 
ing clowning in an old Model-T, crashed 
into a hydrant near the football field and 
sent a geyser into the air. We made both 
the college and the local papers with that 
escapade, as well as the President’s office, 
but Doc had witnessed the whole affair 
and had seen, miraculously, its funny side. 
His lecture was brief, partly, I think, 
because he distrusted his ability to main- 
tain a severe mien for very long. If the 
vicissitudes of academic life ever carry me 
to administrative dignity beyond my pres- 
ent status of department head in a state 
university, I hope that I shall always 
keep Doc’s sense of humor before me as a 
model. 

When I had finished a three-year ap- 
prenticeship at Green Mountain, it was 


Dr. Bogue who advised me to go back to 


(Editor's Note: When the memorial edition of the Journal was in the planning stages, letters 
were sent to many people who had worked with Dr. Bogue and who knew him through his 


junior college endeavors. Everyone responded with helpful suggestions for the edition, but some 


co-workers felt moved to write articles or long statements about Dr. Bogue and his contributions. 


Those articles, or parts of them, are included in this section. ) 
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graduate school for my doctorate. And 
when I finally decided to seek another job 
instead of returning to Green Mountain, 
it was a personal call from Doc to the 
president of the other college which as- 
sured me of a new opportunity. I have 
kept all the letters which he wrote to me 
over the years, and many of them have 
been re-read more than once. Perhaps the 
memento I treasure most is the crucifix 
which Doc carried as a Methodist chap- 
lain in World War I, for he ministered 
often to the needs of his Catholic boys as 
well as his Protestants. As president of 
Green Mountain, Dr. Bogue was always 
zealous for the spiritual welfare of the 
non-Methodist teachers and students in 
his church-related junior college, and 
after her husband’s death last year, Mrs. 
Bogue sent the crucifix to me. “I think,” 
she said simply, “that he would like you 
to have it.” 

Only last summer among dozens of let- 
ters of application for positions on our 
staff there was one from a young man 
who wrote, “My interest in teaching be- 
gan when I was fortunate to attend a class 
taught at by Dr. Jesse P. 
Bogue.” That application received an im- 
mediate reply. I can think of no better 


Michigan 


recommendation for a job candidate than 
his appreciative awareness of the char- 
acter and caliber of Jesse Parker Bogue. 


. . A SPORTSMAN 
Maurice F. Griffith 

There are certain qualities in men that 
can be more accurately measured in the 
informal atmosphere of hunting and fish- 
ing trips than in the meeting rooms of the 
nation. 

Jesse Bogue enjoyed hunting in Wyo- 


ming, and he joined me in these weekend 


activities at least once each year during 
the last seven years of his life. His presence 
in any part of the west in October always 
meant that I would receive a letter urging 
me to organize an outing. 

His other Wyoming hunting compan- 
ions and I found Jesse to be the perfect 
sportsman. He was an interesting conver- 


sationalist. an excellent marksman. and a 


person who held a sincere belief in the 


importance of laws and game conserva- 
tion. All these qualities are seldom found 
in one person. 

The growth of Casper Junior College 
was aided significantly by his many visits. 
He gave us suggestions that were meaning- 
ful to our faculty and that helped us to 
achieve impressive growth. 

I believe that no man has contributed 
more to the growth of the junior college 
in America than did Jesse. He came to the 
Association at a time when a man of his 
wisdom, energy and personality was badly 
needed. Educational should 
place him among the great people in 


historians 


American education. 


. . . A FINE FRIEND 
John M. Heffernan 


It was my pleasure to be associated 
with Dr. Bogue during all of his years at 
Green Mountain Junior College. When 
he arrived on the scene in 1930, we were 
a small prep school and rapidly declining 
due to the growth of the local high schools. 
He foresaw the need of a co-educational 
junior college in New England; and at the 
time when the country was hard hit by a 
depression, he started the institution, 
raised the academic standards and in- 
creased the tuition and was able to ac- 
complish his mission. 

Green Mountain Is now a very fine two- 
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year college for women. Personally, he 
was a very fine friend and did his utmost 
to see that his faculty was happy on the 


job. 


. . . AN APOSTLE OF PROGRESS 
W. W. Carpenter 


It has been my distinct privilege over 
the years, to have been intimately ac- 
‘quainted with four Executive Secretaries 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, namely Doctors Doak S. Camp- 
bell, Walter C. Eells, Jesse P. Bogue and 
Edmund J. Gleazer. Under the leader- 
ship of these four splendid executives, the 
junior college movement has grown from 
a struggling infant hardly recognized in 
educational circles, to a program recog- 
nized almost universally as the most ac- 
ceptable way of meeting the on-coming 
flood of college students. It seems inter- 
esting to note that this remarkable growth 
took place under the leadership of Execu- 
tive Secretaries selected from privately 
controlled colleges and junior colleges, in 
light of the fact that the greatest increases 
in enrollment have been in the public jun- 
ior colleges. 

Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, whom we are now 
honoring in this special edition, came to 
the position with a remarkable back- 
ground of experience in leadership in dif- 
ferent activities—teacher, ordained min- 
ister, pastor, army chaplain, member of 
the Vermont House of Representatives, 
superintendent of schools, high school 
principal, headmaster, junior college 
president, author, and Christian gentle- 
man. If my memory serves me correctly, I 
first met Dr. Bogue at the annual meeting 
of this Association in Richmond, Virginia 
in 1932. However. before that time I had 


become interested in his successful estab- 
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lishment of the Green Mountain Junior 
College at Poultney, Vermont, as reported 
in the November, 1931, Junior College 
Journal, pp. 112-113. 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of this 
Association in Columbia, Missouri in Feb- 
ruary 1940, gave me the rare opportunity 
of closer acquaintance with him. His 
scholarly report, titled, “Graduates of New 
England Junior Colleges” was published 
in the Junior College Journal for May 
1940, pp. 580-581. At that time Dr. Bogue 
was president of Green Mountain Junior 
College. His interest in making higher 
education available for all youth was not 
limited to private schools. He recognized 
the vast possibilities of the public junior 
college and became an enthusiastic “evan- 
gelist” for them. Under his leadership as 
Executive Secretary of this Association, 
enrollments increased beyond all expecta- 
tions. The junior college began to have a 
place in our complex system of higher 
education and started to be recognized by 
the secondary school and by the university 
as an important step in our educational 
ladder. The resentment of high school 
administrators and teachers gave way to 
close cooperation. The presidents of many 
of the largest and most respected univer- 
sities not only started to recognize its im- 
portance, but urged its development in 
their public addresses and writings. The 
general public, too, realized the signifi- 
cance of having a community college in 
local communities. 

All of the problems of the junior college 
have not been solved; in fact its rapid 
development and the oncoming. tidal 
wave of prospective students raised many 
new problems. These difficulties will un- 
doubtedly be considered carefully by all 
who are concerned with higher education, 
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for more and more all higher education, 
both public and private, cooperates in the 
discussion of mutual problems. 

To Dr. Bogue, we owe a deep debt of 
eratitude for recognizing early that social 
changes make new demands on educa- 
tional institutions. Dr. Bogue was an 
apostle of progress, a man of unlimited 


energy, an untiring worker, a man of 


vision, a person able to see the vital sig- 


nificance of the junior college in the pres- 
ent years and in the years to come. To 
him, the name of the college was not 
significant: in fact his book, The Com- 
munity College, probably represented his 
choice of a name. 

I am confident that Dr. Bogue believed 
that there should be state-wide coordi- 
nated planning of higher education and 
that this should include public and private 
institutions offering either terminal or 
preparatory work, or both, at levels of 
erades thirteen and fourteen. I am also 
confident that he believed that we can 
attain unity of purpose through diversity 
of organization, demanding close coope- 
ration among all institutions. 


. . . A CONTRIBUTOR 
John W. Harbeson 


It is a privilege, in this humble way, to 
pay my respects to one of the greatest 
presidents in the history of the American 
Association. Jesse P. Bogue came to the 
Association from a succesful career as 
president of his Junior College. As presi- 
dent of the Association, and later as its 
Executive Secretary, he wrote his name 
indelibly in the annals of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

Doctor Bogue inherited an empty treas- 
ury, an indebtedness of several thousand 
dollars which had accumulated in the 


Association over a period of years, heavy 
obligations to publishers and a surplus of 
unsold publications which had not been 
able to find a market. Within his year as 
president, he paid the debt, met our obli- 
gations to the publishers, sold the surplus 
volumes and left in the treasury a work- 
ing balance for the business of the Asso- 
ciation. Every junior college administrator 
has just ground for gratitude to Doctor 
Bogue for his wonderful contribution in 
a critical period of our history. ‘Today we 
dedicate this issue of the Junior College 
Journal to his memory, and no compli- 


ment would have pleased him more. 


. . ». A MAN OF MISSION 
Algo D. Henderson 


As a few men do who retire, but who 
still possess mental and physical vitality, 
Jesse Bogue enjoyed still another profes- 
sional career after leaving his post as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Association of 
Junior Colleges. His sense of mission to- 
ward the community college movement 
continued so strong that he was easily 
persuaded to pull up the many roots he 
and Mrs. Bogue had established in Wash- 
ington and move to Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
where the University of Michigan had 
invited him to become Professor of Higher 
Education, with special responsibility for 
the junior college education program. He 
joined the faculty in September, 1958. 

This program involved teaching two 
courses for graduate students at the Uni- 
versity and one, for in-service teachers and 
administrators, which was given at Dear- 
born and at Port Huron. He also taught 
in the summer session. He was a member 
and 


mittees. His book, The Community Col- 


chairman of some doctoral com- 
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lege, presented him as an authority on the 
subject. 

Another responsibility he maintained 
was as the liaison officer of the University 
in relations with the community colleges 
of the state. Dr. Bogue was in demand 


as a professional consultant by the com- 


munity colleges and also by several com- 
munities that and 
help in establishing new colleges. He con- 
tinued, as in earlier years, to make com- 


wanted his advice 


mencement addresses, several of which 
were given in the spring of 1959. 

One of Dr. Bogue’s best talks, possibly 
one of the best of his career, was made at 
the annual University of Michigan 
Junior College Conference (which he 
directed) in March, 1959. On the theme, 
“Improving Relations Between the Com- 
munity Colleges and The University of 
Michigan,” the talk provided much wis- 
dom on this increasingly important sub- 
ject (copies may be secured by writing to 
the Center for the Study of Higher Edu- 
cation, The University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan). 


NATIONAL PROGRAM 


While at the University, Dr. Bogue 
continued to work actively on behalf of 
the proposal of the Association to create 
a national program to educate junior col- 
lege administrators. I had first learned of 
this idea shortly after we had announced 
the plan for the Michigan Fellows in Col- 
lege Administration, and Dr. Bogue asked 
my advice about starting a program for 
fellows in junior college administration. 
Thereafter, I had watched with interest 
his and Dr. Gleazer’s efforts to secure 
funds from some foundation. While at 
Michigan, Dr. Bogue had participated in 
some of the conferences with officials of 


the Kellogg Foundation, which presently 
made a generous grant of funds for what 
has become the Junior College Leadership 
Program. Without overlooking the con- 
tributions of Dr. Gleazer and many others, 
I am of the opinion that a substantial 
portion of the credit for the initiation of 
the new program belongs to Jesse Bogue. 

During the fall of 1958 Dr. Bogue be- 
came noticeably fatigued, a condition that 
was at first attributed to the sixteen com- 
mencement talks and the three summer 
session programs in which he had partici- 
pated, as well as to the stress of finishing 
one job, preparing for a new and different 
one, and moving to a new home. In char- 
acteristic fashion, he had also immediately 
begun to travel widely with the state of 
Michigan to establish further contacts and 
lines of communication for his new work. 


A bit later, a physical check-up disclosed 


that he had leukemia. In spite of the drain 
on his physical energies and the strain of 
many dozens of blood transfusions, Dr. 
Bogue continued on a full-time basis with 
the University until after the summer 
session of 1959. 

It can truly be said that during the last 
year and a half of his life, Dr. Bogue 
created still another professional career for 
himself. In the course of doing so, he left 
the imprint of his inspiring personality on 
the community colleges of Michigan, the 
University, and the state of Michigan, 
and on the lives of his many students, 
colleagues, and friends. 


. . » AN INSPIRING EDUCATOR 
Ray Hawk 


I regret very much that I did not have 
Dr. 


earlier in his career. Despite this handi- 


the good fortune to meet Bogue 


cap, in the short time I knew him prior to 
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his death I found him to be a most in- 
spiring educator. He was familiar with all 
facets of the junior college movement, 
and I know of no man who had a wider 


personal acquaintanceship with the people 


responsible for the development of this 
program. When referring to Dr. Bogue, it 
was very easy to introduce him as “Mr. 
Junior College.” He was a great humani- 
tarian and a great educator, and we all 
sorely miss him. 

I should like also to add that Mrs. 
Bogue’s role as an understanding wife, 
loyal mother and co-worker should not 
be overlooked. Although small in stature, 
Mrs. Bogue was a tower of strength to 


her husband. 


. . . IN RETROSPECT 
Wayne W. Loomis 

In nearly thirty years of service to 
American junior colleges, Jesse Parker 
Bogue, through his untiring efforts, ad- 
vanced the cause of both public and priv- 
ate junior colleges throughout the United 
States. In a eulogy to Dr. Bogue, printed 
in the March, 1960 Junior College Jour- 
nal, C. C. Colvert tells how the ceaseless 
activity on the part of Dr. Bogue did 
much to create a favorable nationwide 
climate for the junior college movement. 
Following his retirement as Executive 
Secretary, he continued to be active in the 
junior college field by teaching classes on 
the junior college at the University of 
Michigan. 

Jesse Parker Bogue was well known to 
most junior college administrators and 
teachers, either through personal contacts 
at conventions and other meetings, or 
through his writings in the Junior College 
Journal and other leading publications 
in the field of education. ‘There can be no 


question that Dr. Bogue must be con- 
sidered as an authority in the junior col- 
lege field. His writings, appearing monthly 
in the sections “The Junior College 
World,” and “From the Executive Secre- 
tary’s Desk,” exerted tremendous influ- 
ence upon all who read the Junior College 
Journal. His philosophy of junior college 
education appears throughout his writ- 
ings, and this article is devoted to a brief 
review of the ideas and beliefs of Jesse 
Parker Bogue as they are set forth in his 
many journalistic endeavors. 

All who came into contact with Dr. 
Bogue immediately sensed the dedication 
with which he went about fulfilling his 
life-long purpose of promoting the junior 
and community colleges of the nation. He 
was firmly convinced that the junior col- 
lege was destined to become an integral 
part of the whole scheme of higher edu- 
cation. He was just as firmly convinced 
that the junior college was more than an 
institution offering the first two years of 
university work. In his book, The Com- 
munity College,’ Dr. Bogue outlines the 
philosophy of the community college as an 
institution dedicated to filling the needs of 
the local community which it serves. He 
points out that sixty per cent of the youth 
who enter college never progress beyond 
the second year. Therefore, a local com- 
munity college dedicated to serving the 
needs of its patrons has a definite place in 
the system of American. higher education. 


IDENTICAL PHILOSOPHIES 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to sep- 
arate the philosophy of a particular indi- 
vidual from the philosophy of the move- 

| Jesse Parker Bogue, The Community Col- 
lege, (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1950), Chapter 1. 
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ment which he promotes. The individual 
becomes so strongly identified with the 
movement that both philosophies are con- 
solidated. This statement holds true with 
Dr. Bogue and the junior college move- 
ment. By examining some of his writings, 
we can perhaps best understand how he 
felt about the junior college. 

In an American Council on Education 
publication which Dr. Bogue edited, he 
listed the functions of the community 
junior college as follows: 

1. An extension of education to meet 
the added requirements of life and 
work. 

Preparation for further college study 
the transfer function. 
Continuing education—opportunity 
for part-time education as the need 
and interest arises.” 
These have been accepted as guiding prin- 
ciples for all who work in the junior col- 
lege field. 

On philosophy of the junior community 

college, Dr. Bogue wrote: 


The philosophy of the community college 


for America takes on something of the flavor 


of the folk-schools of Scandinavian countries 
and the county colleges in England. Their pri- 
mary purpose is to enrich the quality of com- 
munity living in order to enable the people 
to enjoy the fruits of their labors.* 


On the dedication which he felt for 
the movement: 


We are not dedicated to the junior col- 
lege movement in behalf of an institution as 
such either singly or as a group of institutions. 
We are dedicated to it 


bec ause be believe 


2 Jesse Parker Bogue (ed.), American Junior 
(Washington, D. C.: 
Council on Education, Fourth Edition 1956), 
p. 3 


Colleges, American 


+ Jesse Parker Bogue, ““The Community Col- 


lege,’ American Association of University Pro- 


fessors, Vol. XXXIV, (June, 1948) p. 292. 


that it is the greatest democratic movement 
in education. It is designed now as it has been 
in the past to extend the opportunities for 
education’ beyond the high school to millions 
of worthy young men and women who other- 
wise might never have this opportunity.* 


On attending conventions and meet- 
ings, Dr. Bogue became philosophical: 


What do we get out of conventions and 
associations? Our answer from long personal 
experience and wide observation can be given 
in one word: IDEAS. We learn how to do 
our work better because we get ideas from the 
thinking, research, and experiences from 
others associated with us in the same kind of 


work.° 

Dr. Bogue repeatedly emphasized in his 
writings the necessity of good teaching as 
one of the most important elements in an 
outstanding junior college program: 

One of the main functions of junior and 


community excellent teaching. 
These institutions are in no sense a cheap 


colleges is 


substitute in higher education. They are de- 
signed and are growing by the will of the 
people not merely to spread opportunities for 
more education for more people, but to give 
high quality of instruction.® 

If we can match our words with action 
that masterful classroom teaching is the great- 
est asset of the junior colleges, these institu- 
tions will increasingly become characterized 
by the token of superior quality of work.’ 

The ambition and definite objective of 
every good junior college should be to do the 
work of the first two years of college better 
than it is being done in the average senior 
college. This should be true not only for uni- 
versity parallel studies, but also for students 
in terminal education. More than sixty per 
cent of our students will complete their train- 


‘ Jesse Parker Bogue, “From The Executive 
Secretary's Desk,” Junior College Journal, Vol. 
XXVIII, (October, 1957) p. 109. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XXIII, p. 291. 

6 Ibid., Vol. XXVII, p. 410. 

? Ibid., Vol. XXIV, p. 179. 
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ing in the junior college. They are entitled, 
therefore, to receive the very best instruction 
and training which our resources can pro- 
vide.* 


For one segment of the large number of 
students who never progress beyond the 
second year of college, Dr. Bogue dis- 
cussed vocational-technical education: 


One of the best incentives in education is 
the application of what one learns to the prac- 
tical problems of life. Work-study programs 
are being developed in junior colleges as a 
result of this understanding. There is a great 
deal of difference between experimental work 
in a laboratory which may or may not achieve 
practical ends and work in a going concern. 
Experimental work holds a large and import- 
ant place in the fields of research. The junior 
program of terminal education is 
geared to the achievement of other ends which 
are more immediate and practical.® 


college 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 
Dr. Bogue, like all able college teachers 
and administrators, recognized the im- 
portance of focusing the entire emphasis 
upon the end product, the student. Speak- 
ing of student personnel services, he said: 


It is dangerous to say that any one phase 
of the college is the most important. However, 
risk may be taken in saying that your student 
personnel services are just that. If you fail at 
this point, you can't have a good college. 
Continuous counseling, guidance, and follow- 
up services to the individual student should be 
ranked among the functions of first and great- 
est importance in your college.?° 

In the final analysis, the greatest function 


S Jesse Parker Bogue, “A Good Junior Col- 


lege,’ Texas Outlook, Vol. XXXI, (August, 
1947), p. 22. 

® Jesse Parker Bogue, “The Future of the 
Junior College,’ The School Executive, Vol. 
LXVI, (July, 1947), p. 11. 

10 Jesse Parker Bogue, “From the Executive 
Sesretary’s Desk,” Junior College Journal, Vol. 
XX, (February, 1950), p. 364. 


of good public relations is found in valuable 
services given by the college." 


In speaking of the future of the junior 
college, and of its possible impact on the 
minds of men, Dr. Bogue commented: 


The future, therefore appears to be most 
promising to citizens and educators interested 
in making education beyond the high school 
level more practical and more democratic, in 
that it will be brought closer to the people 
and respond to community needs.*® 


On establishment of junior colleges in 


other countries, a movement making 


much progress in some areas of the 


world, Dr. Bogue spoke: 


If millions of the world’s youth lift them- 
selves to a higher level of economic satisfac- 
tion, and of understanding and appreciation 
for human values, the place and prosperity of 
each nation may become more secure in the 
greater security of all nations.'® 


DR. BOGUE'S INFLUENCE 

A close examination of his writings, 
shows why Dr. Bogue was able to exert 
great influence toward the success of the 
junior college movement. If ever a man 
was dedicated to an ideal, Dr. Bogue was 
devoted to this one. To him, the junior 
and community college was the answer 
to the problems of higher education for 
the youth who lived in the local com- 
munities. Two years of education, termi- 


nal or college transfer in nature. close to 


‘ 


11 Jesse’ Parker Bogue, “The Functions of 
Good Public Relations in the Junior Colleges,” 
Junior College Journal, Vol. XXVIII, (De- 
cember, 1957) p. 223. 

15 Jesse Parker Bogue, “The Junior College,” 


National Education Association Journal, Vol. 
XXXVI, (April, 1947), p. 271. 

16 Jesse Parker Bogue, “Junior College Plays 
School Manage- 
p. 44. 


an Important Role Today,” 
ment, Vol. XVII (August, 1947), 
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his home and at a much lower cost, pro- 
vided opportunities for many young peo- 
ple to secure additional training and 
education beyond the high school which 
they otherwise might not have received. 

Dr. Bogue repeatedly asserted that the 
four-year colleges and universities could 
not meet the needs of all our populace. 
An institution located within the com- 


munity. sensitive to the needs of the com- 


munity, and operated and controlled by 


the community would bring higher educa- 
tion to every grass roots area. He was 
always ready to meet with citizens’ groups, 
state departments of education, state 
legislatures, local school boards, and other 
groups interested in hearing about junior 
colleges. 

Generally, a man’s life-work cannot be 
properly evaluated for many years after 
his death. The passage of time either ap- 
proves or disapproves his ideas. If his 
ideas can survive the critical examination 
of others who follow him, and if experi- 
ence does not refute his claims. then we 
can say that his ideas were good. In this 
case, if the junior college movement as 
we see it now continues to expand in this 
country, and spreads to other countries 
over the world, then Jesse Parker Bogue’s 
beliefs will be validated. Many would 
assert, already, that his goal in securing 
widespread recognition and acceptance of 
the junior college has been achieved. 
However, Jesse Parker Bogue would not 
be satisfied as long as one community re- 


mained without a convenient opportunity 


for higher education for its young people. 

Perhaps, before many more years pass, 
the junior colleges will be enrolling the 
bulk of the students who are in their first 
two years of college. Or, maybe every state 
in the nation will have a state-wide system 
of junior colleges, placing an institution 
of higher learning within reach of all 
young people. Adults desiring further edu- 
cation for a variety of reasons may flock to 
the junior and community colleges in 
ever increasing numbers in the years to 
come. The junior community college as 
envisioned by Jesse Parker Bogue could 
well become one of the most significant 
movements in education to take place 


during this century. 


....PHI THETA KAPPA FRIEND 
Margaret Mosal 

Dr. Jesse Bogue, a truly big man in 
every sense of the word, was always a loyal 
friend of Phi Theta Kappa. He was never 
too busy to take time out from his own 
busy schedule to listen to some problem, 
and his enthusiasm for the cause of Phi 
Theta Kappa was always a challenge to 
those who worked with him. Dr. Bogue 
made a study of the affairs of Phi Theta 
Kappa and met with a committee from 
the officers and Advisory Board of this 
group to perfect his suggestions. As a re- 
sult, Phi Theta Kappa was materially 
strengthened and much progress has been 
made toward the goal that Dr. Bogue 
could foresee for the National Honor So- 
ciety of the Junior College. 





A Brief History of the Development of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 


C. C. COLVERT AND HENRY LITTLEFIELD 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT, which 
is very young in educational history, 1s 
the only one which can truly be stamped, 
“Made in the United States of America.” 
The junior college began as an institution 
in 1896; whereas the kindergarten, the 
elementary school, the high school and 
the senior college and university had their 
beginnings in Europe and even farther 
back. 

As early as 1852 Henry Tappan, Presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, indi- 
cated that the first and second years of 
college should be put into a separate type 
of institution because the students were 
immature and needed special attention. 
A little bit later Colonel Folwell (1869 
then President of the University of Min- 
nesota, thought that ultimately the fresh- 
man and sophomore years of the univer- 
sity should be taken out of the university 
and set up as a special institution, perhaps 
even be connected with the high school 
system. In the early eighties, President 
James of the University of Illinois tried to 
interest his Board in the same type of plan. 
1892 when William 
Rainey Harper, the first President of the 


It was not until 


University of Chicago, at the opening of 


the University began to advance the idea 
that the junior college should be a sepa- 
rate institution. He organized the fresh- 
man and sophomore years at his university 
in a separate division and called it “Aca- 
demic College.” ‘The upper years of the 
university were called the “University 
College.” In 1896 he designated these 
divisions “Junior College” and “Senior 
College’’. 


courage it took for a president who was 


respectively. Imagine what 
starting a new university to organize a 
junior college near his institution! Under 
president Harper’s guidance, the Lewis 
Institute of Chicago was opened as a 
junior college in 1896, and in 1897 both 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute in Peoria, 
Illinois, and Decatur Baptist College in 
Decatur, Texas, were opened. Since Lewis 
Institute is now a four-year college and 
Bradley Institute has become a university, 
Decatur Baptist College is the oldest junior 
college in continuous existence today. In 
1902, under Harper’s influence, Joliet 
Junior College at Joliet, Illinois, was es- 
tablished as the first public junior college 
of the United States. 

By 1900 there were about eight junior 


colleges, all private, with an enrollment of 


(Editor's Note: Jesse Parker Bogue was an inextricable factor in the growth of the junior 
college movement and in the development of the American Association of Junior Colleges. For 
this reason, it seemed appropriate in the memorial edition of the Junior College Journal to 


include this up-to-date history of the Association. ) 
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approximately 100 students. By 1916 there 
were seventy-four junior college, nineteen 
public and fifty-five private junior colleges 
in the United States. By 1922 the number 
had increased to 207 junior colleges, sev- 
enty of which were public and 137 private. 
‘Thus in less than thirty years over 200 of 
these institutions had been established. 
They were growing quite rapidly! 

Up to this time there was no national 
organization of junior college admuinistra- 
tors or representatives of junior colleges. 
In 1920 when George F. Zook went to the 
United States Bureau of Education (as 
it was then named) as a specialist in 
higher education, he read and was influ- 
enced by a report by Dr. F. M. McDowell, 
then Dean of Graceland College, a junior 
college in Lamoni, Iowa. Dr. Zook called 
a conference in the summer of 1920 in St. 
Louis, Missouri, to meet June 30th and 
July 1st. Thirty-four representatives, thir- 
ty men and four women, from twenty-two 
junior colleges in thirteen states and the 
District of Columbia were in attendance. 
In addition to Drs. Claxton and Zook 
twenty-two of these representatives were 
from private junior colleges; five from 
public junior colleges; three from public 
senior colleges and two from private senior 


colleges. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


At this meeting it was decided to organ- 
ize the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, the name which still is used by 
this national organization. The purpose of 
the Association, as stated by the first Con- 


stitution was: 


. to define the junior college by creating 
standards and curricula, thus determining its 
positions structurally in relation to other parts 


of the school system; and to study the junior 
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college in all of its types (endowed, municipal 
and state) in order to make a genuine con- 
tribution to the work of education. 


The present Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation states its purposes as follows: 

The purposes of this organization shall be 
to stimulate the professional development of 
its members and to promote the growth of the 
junior colleges. 

There was some difference in the pur- 
poses toward accreditation as stated in the 
first Constitution and those of the new 
Constitution. However, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges has con- 
sistently steered away from the function 
of accreditation. 

Very early in the organization of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges it 
was decided to alternate the president 
each year between the public and private 
junior colleges, a custom which has held 
ever since. The same is true of the vice- 
president. If the president is from a public 
junior college, then the vice-president is 
from a private junior college. A list of 
these presidents, vice-presidents and the 


secretaries is found on the next page. 


CONTINUED GROWTH 


The number of junior colleges in this 
country continued to grow. In 1926 there 
were 325 junior colleges, 136 public and 
189 private. In 1939 there were 375, 258 
public and 217 private. In 1952-53 there 
were 584 junior colleges, 327 public and 
267 private junior colleges and in 1958— 
59 the total number of colleges was 677, 


100 public and 277 private. The enroll- 


ments likewise have grown from approxi- 
mately 74,000 students in 1930, 45,021 
public and 29,067 private; 136,000 in 
1937, 93,578 public and 43,045 private; 
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191,424 public and 


98,364 private ; and in 1952-53 there were 
over 360,000 students, 489,563 public and 
71,169 private. This past year 1958—59 
the total enrollment was 905,062 students, 
806,849 public and 198,213 private. 

The first secretary of the Association 


was Miss Martha M. Reid, Dean of Wil- 


liam Woods College of 


Missour! who 


served as secretary during the years of 
1920, 1921, and 1922. Succeeding her was 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS OF THE 


\ Cal ’ 


TU) 


* Indicates the year in which the annual meeting was held at which the 


President 
James M. Wood 
David MacKenzie 
Winfield 
Wood 
Wood 


Plummer 


George F. 
James M 
lames M. 
Louis | 

H. G. Noffsinger 
Lewis W. Smith 
Edgar D. Lee 

J. Thomas Davis 
John W 
Jeremiah B. Lillard 
Richard G. Cox 
Arthur 
, M 
E. Q 
Robert J 
W. W. Haggard 
Katherine M. Denworth 
Nicholas Ricciardi 
Byron S. Hollingshead 
Clyde C. Colvert 

James C. Miller 

John W. Harbeson 

Jesse P. Bogue 

Roy W. Goddard 

Bethe! 
Ingalls 


Sarton 


Andrews 
Hitch 
srothers 


Trevorrow 


Laurence L. 
Roscoe C 
Eugene S. Farley 
Leland Medske1 

Curtis Bishop 

Eugene Chaffee 
Dorothy M. Bel! 

Basil N. Peterson 

Fred Marston 

Hugh G. Price 

Edward G. Schlaefer 
James M. Ewing 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. 
George Kildow 

Marvin Knudson 


AMERI 


Vice-President 
None 

se . 
louis E 
Louis E 
Louis E 
Richard G. Cox 
Lewis W. Smith 
Kdgar Ll). Lee 

F. G. Branch 
Marion Coate 
Milton R. Floyd 
Warren W. Way 

(;. H. Vande Bogart 
1. W. Cammach 

J. Leonard Hancock 
Guy M. Winslow 
H. B. Wyman 
Katherine M 
Nicholas Ric« 
Curtis Bishop 
Clyde ( 
Phillip M. Ball 
James M 
lesse P 
toy W 


Laurence | 


Raymond 
Plummet 
Plumme: 


Plummer 


iardi 


Colvert 


Ewing 
Bogue 
Goddard 
sethe! 
Roscoe Ingalls 
Eugene Farley 
Leland Medsker 
Curtis Bishop 
Eugene Chaffee 
Dorothy M. Bell 
Charles S. Morris 
Fred Marston 
Hugh G. Price 
Edward G. Schliaefer 
James M. Ewing 
Edmund Gleazer, J: 
Paul Gaiser 
Marvin Knudson 
Henry Littlefield 
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Denworth 


Dr. Doak S. Campbell, then president of 
the Central College at Conway, Arkansas, 


who served from 1923 to 1939. inclusive. 


These two secretaries served without pay, 


but received from nothing to $100 or soa 


year for secretarial and clerical help for 


getting out the minutes and keeping rec- 
ords of the Association. In 1939 Dr. Wal- 
ter E. Eells, formerly of Stanford Univer- 


sity, was elected as secretary on a half-time 


basis. Within a year or two Eells was put 


Secretar’ 


Martha M teid 
Martha M. Reid 
Martha M. Reid 
Doak S$ 
Doak § 
Doak S 
Doak S$ 
Doak S 
Doak S 
Doak S 
Doak S$ 
Doak S$ 
Doak S$ 
Doak S 
Doak S 
Doak S 
Doak S 
Doak S 
Doak S 
Walter ¢ 
Walter ¢ 
Walter ¢ 
Walter C. Fells 
Walter C. Eells 
Walter C. Eells 
Walter C. Eells 
Winfred R, I 

lesse P 
Jesse P 
Jesse P 
lesse P 
lesse P 
lesse P 
lesse P 
lesse P. 
Jesse P 
lesse P 
lesse P 
Jesse P 


Edmund Gleazer. 


Kells 
Eells 
Fells 


Bogue 
jog~ue 
Bogue 
togue 
hogue 
Be wue 
logue 
Bogue 
Bogue 
Bogue 
Bogue 
Bogue 


Edmund Gleazer. 


terminal date for the vear of service in that office for other officials shown 


ampbe I 
ampbell 
ampbel! 
ampbel| 
ampbel! 
am pbel| 
ampbell 
ampbel| 
ampbel! 
ampbell 
ampbel! 
ampbel| 
ampbell 
ampbel! 
ampbel! 


ampbel| 


Jr 
Jy 


president presided 


IUNIOR COLLEGES 1920-1959 


Place of Meeting 
Missour l 


Illinois 


St. Louis, 
(hicago, 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, Illinois 

Jackson, Mississippi 
Chicago, Illinois 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Berkeley, 
Richmond, Virginia 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Columbus, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


California 


Dallas, Texas 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Columbia, Missour 
Chicago, Illinois 
Baltimore, Maryland 
No meeting held 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

No meeting held 
Chicago, Illinois 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Kansas City, Missouri 
San Francisco, California 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Des Moines, lowa 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Dallas, Texas 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Chicago, Illinois 

New York City, New York 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Long Beach, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 


This vear was also the 
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on as full-time secretary and served in 
such capacity until 1945 when Dr. Eells 
left to go to Italy as lecturer in the Uni- 
versity Studies Center at Florence. In his 
stead Mrs. Winfred R. Long, assistant to 
Dr. Eells, acted as secretary during the 
year 1946. In 1947 Dr. Jesse P. Bogue was 
elected as Executive Secretary and con- 
tinued to serve as secretary until he re- 
tired in 1958. He Green 
Mountain Junior College at Poultney, 
Vermont, where he had served as presi- 
dent some fifteen years. Succeeding Dr. 
Bogue is the present Executive Director, 
Dr. Gleazer. These officers have served 


our Association very well and have had, 


came from 


in general, long tenure of service. 


JOURNAL STARTED 

Another important step forward in the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
was the establishment of the Junior Col- 


lege Journal. Beginning with the fourth 
annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges in 1924, the As- 
sociation began to consider some kind of 
official publication for the Association. It 


was not until 1930, however, that some- 
thing definite came from such thinking 
when Stanford University offered to help 
by providing offices, clerical help and a 
professor, part-time, as editor. In order to 
get out the official publication, Dr. Walter 
C. Eells, then professor at Leland-Stan- 
ford University and later the third Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, became the first edi- 
tor of the Junior College Journal, and 
the first issue came out in October, 1930. 
When Eells moved to Washington after 
resigning from Leland-Stanford Univer- 


sity, he still continued as editor of the 


Journal, until he resigned as Executive 
Secretary of the Association in 1945. 

In 1946 Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of The 
University of Chicago became editor of 
the Junior College Journal, and con- 
tinued as editor of the Journal until 1949. 
At that time the editorial office was moved 
to The University of ‘Texas; Dr. James 
W. Reynolds, Professor of Junior CoHege 
Education, became the editor and has 
continued in that capacity to the present 
time. The Journal, the only professional 
magazine in the world representing the 
junior college is serving, and has served 
for years, a very worthwhile purpose in 
the promotion of the welfare of the junior 
colleges and provides wonderful materials 
for faculty members and administrators 
to keep them up-to-date on new move- 
ments and new thinking in the junior 
college world. 

DECENTRALIZATION 

From its very beginning the American 
Association of Junior Colleges started out 
with a Board President, 
Vice-President, and Secretary of the As- 
sociation. There were from four to ten 


of Dhurectors. 


standing committees in the Association 
up until 1946, at which time a complete 
decentralization of the Association took 
place. The members of the Association 
elect the Board of Directors composed of 
six members, one member from each of 
the six accrediting regions of the United 
States. Five research and service com- 
mittees were set up with the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association as coordinator of 
research. ‘These committees as they were 
originally formed were on Administration, 
Legislation, Curriculum and Adult Edu- 
cation, Teacher Preparation and Student 
Personnel Problems. In 1953 these com- 
mittees were changed to the following 
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five: Administration, Legislation, Instruc- 
tion, Curriculum and Student Personnel. 
Working for each of these five committees 
under the Vice-President of the Associa- 
tion, and, of course, ultimately under the 
Board, was a Director of Research. Dr. 


Leonard V. Koos, who was just retiring 


as full-time professor at The University 
of Chicago, became the first Director of 
Research under this new organization. He 
was paid by The University of Chicago, 
as part-time editor of the Journal and 
part-time Director of Research for the 
Association and served in both of these 
capacities until 1949. At that time the Re- 
search Office and the Editorial Office 
were moved to The University of ‘Texas. 
Dr. James W. Reynolds, as previously 
mentioned, became editor of the Junior 
College Journal and Dr. C. C. Colvert, 
Professor and Consultant in Junior Col- 
lege Education at The University of 
Texas, became Director of Research. At 
The University of Chicago and The Uni- 
versity of Texas the salary of the pro- 
fessors who were the Editor and the Di- 
rector of Research were paid by the co- 
operating university. Also, the cooperating 
university paid the one-half time salary 
of the Associate Editor and Associate in 
Research. The universities also paid half 
or more of the secretary’s salary. The 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
on the other hand, paid $1,080.00 toward 
the secretary's salary and $1,000.00 per 
year for supplies and expenses for doing 
research, editing manuscripts, postage 
and all other expenses connected with 
research and editing the Journal. The 
University of Texas’ contract with the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
expired June 30, 1955. 

No other university could be secured 


on the same financial basis as the terms 
with The University of Chicago from 
1945-49, and The University of ‘Texas felt 
that the support given for six years was 
enough. The Association, therefore, dis- 
Office as such 


because all of its financial resources of the 


continued the Research 
Association were necessary to support the 
Junior College Journal. Dr. Reynolds con- 
tinued as Editor with a half-time Associ- 
ate Editor and a half-time secretary paid 
by the Association. This arrangement con- 
tinues at the present time. The Director 
of Research, C. C. Colvert, became Co- 
Research under the Vice- 
1959 


when another reorganization took place. 


ordinator of 
President of the Association until 


ANOTHER REORGANIZATION 


In the summer of 1958 at a meeting of 
the Board of Directors and the Chairman 
of the Research and Services Commis- 
sions, in Estes Park, Colorado, a new pro- 
gram was worked out by the Chairmen 
of the five committees and submitted to 
the Board of Directors at this summer 
meeting. The Association adopted the 
new plan at the annual meeting in Long 
Beach, California in 1959. 

Each Commission is composed of six- 
teen members, three each from the South- 
ern and North Central Regions and two 
each from the other four regions. There 
is also a Research and Service Council 
composed of the chairman of each of the 
five commissions and the chairman of 
the Editorial Board of the Journal. A 
chairman of this Council is appointed by 
the Board of Directors and is not to be a 
member of any of the Commissions or 
the Editorial Board. C. C. Colvert has 
the this 


since 1959. 


been Chairman of Council 





Gleanings from Jesse Bogue’s Writings 


ALTHOUGH Jesse Bogue was a prolific 
writer, as evidenced by his two articles per 
month in the Junior College Journal, his 
voluminous book, The Community Col- 
lege, and his numerous other articles, he 
was just as productive in a vocal way. 
Because of his knowledge of the com- 
munity college movement and because of 
his skill as an orator, he was much in de- 
mand as a lecturer and workshop leader. 

Those readers who are interested can 
turn back to volumes of the Journal and 
to The Community College for informa- 
tion about Jesse Bogue’s insights into the 
future of education, his philosophy about 
the role of the community college, his 
feelings about steps which need to be 
taken in furthering community colleges, 
and his basic philosophy about living and 
making a living. It was felt that this 
memorial issue might feature some 
gleanings of Jesse Bogue’s outlook on a 
variety of problems as demonstrated in 
the talks he has given throughout the 
years. Most of these are unpublished and 
have come from his private files. 

Perhaps the various eras in the develop- 
ment of community colleges have never 
been set out more succinctly than in a 
talk which Dr. Bogue gave on November 
8, 1957 at the Western College Associa- 
tion fall meeting in San Jose, California. 
Nearing the end of his distinguished ca- 
reer, Dr. Bogue nevertheless looked for- 
ward to development of the community 


colleges and set out his dream in state- 
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ments about the coming era. He says in 


part ; 
THE ERA OF RECOGNITION 


Between the year 1920 and 1930, the 
number of junior colleges more than 
doubled and enrollments quadrupled. By 
1930, there were junior colleges in thirty- 
one states and the District of Columbia. 
The idea which had been germinating in 
various sections of the country began to 
spread rather rapidly because it was more 
favorably recognized. The United States 
Office of Education began to take notice 
of its existence. and through the good 
work of the late George F. Zook helped 
in the organization of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. Some edu- 
cators such as, for example, James R. 
Angell of Yale were giving some attention 
to the junior colleges. He said: 


The movement is certainly in its main lines 
consonant with our best educational opinion, 
and it ought to receive, as no doubt it will, the 
most sympathetic opportunities to demon- 
strate its peculiar values. 


Further and more constructive recog- 
nition was given by the California State 
Legislature which in 1921 passed the jun- 
ior college district law. It is now regarded 
almost universally among people ac- 
quainted with the junior college move- 
ment as being one of the most significant 
enactments for a wise development of 
these colleges. I believe that there are on 
record very few if any instances of junior 
colleges once established under a sound 
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district law that have ceased to exist. It 
was the beginning of the recognition that 
these colleges have, as the New York State 
Board of Regents stated in 1956, “a 


meaning and a competence in their own 
right.” The way was opened to establish 


these schools on a firmer basis by the crea- 
tion of districts, embracing either all the 
territory within a high school district, or 
two or more contiguous high school dis- 
tricts, or all the territory in a county not 
already in a high school district. The pas- 
sage of this law in California had a pro- 
found effect in the State of Mississipp1 
1920’s, established 


eleven junior colleges, and was faced with 


which, during the 
the necessity of limiting the number that 
should be established. It was the district 
law which brought order in that state 
where otherwise sheer chaos might have 
resulted. In many states today where seri- 
ous study is being given to the organiza- 
tion of community colleges, the district 
law pattern is a significant point of 


reference. 


THE ERA OF PUBLIC APPROVAL 


1930 and 1940 


may be regarded as the era of public ap- 


The decade between 


proval. While this period was marked by 
the disaster of the depression, it saw the 
number of junior colleges expand from 
#36 to 610 and enrollments increase from 
74,000 to 236,000. The number of stu- 
dents in public community colleges went 
up from about fifty per cent to seventy-one 
per cent. This was the era, also, when the 
public colleges began to offer many kinds 
of programs for adults. In this period, 
many academies under private control, es- 
pecially in the East and South, found 
themselves with ever decreasing numbers 
of students. The junior college concept 


had by that time become popular enough 
to make possible favorable action by 
boards of trustees to launch college pro- 
grams. At least fourteen academies in New 
England moved into junior college work 
during these years, or nearly one-half of 
all such institutions in the New England 
States at this time. 

Anyone who can recall the conditions 
which prevailed across this Nation during 
the depression of the 1930’s will readily 
recognize the reasons why the local junior 
colleges came into much greater public 
approval than ever before. As a junior 
college president during those years, I can 
clearly remember the scores and hundreds 
of young men and women who, without 
the presence of a local institution, would 
in all probability have never had a chance 
to get a college education. Many of them 
are now occupying places of responsi- 
bility in education, medicine, law, engi- 
neering, and business. Even so, scholar- 
ships had to be provided, work oppor- 
tunities given, and in some instances 
clothing, medical attention, and funds al- 
located for books and supplies. After these 
folks 


completed two years of college at home, 


intelligent and ambitious young 
somehow they found various ways and 
means to get away from home to finish 
senior college and university work. By 
opening doors of opportunity at a time 
when chances for college education were 
sorely needed, the junior and community 
colleges were lifted to a higher level of ap- 


proval by the general public. 


THE ERA OF PUBLIC PROMOTION 
The period between 1940 and 1950 
was characterized by two different kinds 
of pressures. One was the war years when 


many weak and struggling junior col- 
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leges were closed with the result that by 
1945 the number of colleges had dropped 
1938. 


pressure resulted from the returning vet- 


to about the level of The other 
erans, so that from 1946 to 1950 the num- 
ber of colleges went up to 634. During the 
1940's there were nineteen junior colleges 
established in California, according to the 
College Directory. There 


ninety-two colleges established during that 


Junior were 
time in all the states. including California. 
By 1950, enrollments had increased from 
236,000 in 1940 to nearly 563,900. The 
promotional aspects of this era were not 
only in the number of better organized 
and more stable junior colleges, but espe- 
cially in the expansions of enrollments, 
witnessed by the fact that they almost 
doubled during that ten-year period and 
most of this growth occurred between 
1945 and 1950. 

The reason for promoting community 
colleges during this period is well known 
to all of us. I have been told here in Cali- 
fornia time and again that without the 
junior colleges thousands of veterans 
might have been denied chances for fur- 
ther education. It was the pressure 
brought on by the returning veterans 
which helped in the promotion of the 
junior colleges by the same token that 
great expansions took place in the state 
colleges, independent colleges and all uni- 
versities. ‘This period of time was char- 
acterized by activity in state departments 
of education and by local school boards 
for the promotion of junior colleges, for 
their establishment and expansions. For 
example, the three first public junior col- 
leges in the state of Maryland, aside from 
one that had been an academy, were es- 
tablished during this time. This action 


laid the groundwork for the next step in 
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Maryland, and similar action was taken in 
some other states which had lagged in 
this matter until after World War II. 


THE ERA OF GREAT DEMAND 

Since the year 1950, my observations 
lead me to believe that this is the era of 
great demand for junior colleges. ‘This has 
been especially true during the past two or 
three years. From April first of this year 
until September, our Washington office 
has received over 200 newspaper: edi- 
torials concerned with junior colleges. 
This 1s a larger number than we have re- 
ceived in any two or three years previ- 
ously. ‘These editorials not only commend 
the idea but voice strong concern for their 
establishment. An example of the demand 
for junior colleges may be found in a let- 
ter which is somewhat typical of many 


we are receiving. It is from the president 


of a junior high school mother’s club of 


200 members. ‘These women are deeply 
concerned and disturbed as they look to 
the future about the chances for their 
children to enter college. The letter states, 
“We in 
want and insist upon better educational 


township of the State of — 


advantages for our boys and girls. Com- 
munity junior colleges are desperately 
needed and wanted, and we intend to ob- 
tain them for our students if it is at all 
within our power, partisan politics or not. 
We care not one iota whether it be a Re- 
publican or a Democrat who sponsors 
necessary legislation—we want better edu- 
cation, regardless. Please help and advise 
us!” 

More articles have been published in 
national magazines during the past 12 
months on junior colleges than in any 
previous two or three years. The Presi- 


dent's Committee on Education Beyond 
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the High School stated in its Second Re- 
port that: 


Recognizing that community colleges are 


uniquely equipped to meet the particular 


needs of the individual community and to be 
responsive to the diverse interests of its citi- 
zens, the Committee recommends that com- 
munities anticipating substantial growth in 
student population consider the 2-year college 
as a possible solution to some of the problems 
of providing additional educational oppor- 
tunities. 


The Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association in 
this year’s publication, Higher Education 
in a Decade of Decision, states its po- 


sition: 


The greatest increase required will be in the 
group of junior and community colleges and 
in the areas of most rapid population growth 
or in areas currently without reasonable fa- 
cilities. Findings from state and regional 
studies suggest that certain groups of students 
can be most effectively served by junior and 
community colleges. Not bound to the four- 
year tradition, ordinarily sensitive to local 
needs and conditions and aspirations, these 
institutions have an increasingly important 


role in higher education. 

After 
study and experimentation, the Regents 
of the State of New York in December of 
1956 made this declaration: 


several years of research and 


The two-year comprehensive community col- 
leges, characterized by low cost to the student, 
geographical availability and direct respon- 
siveness to community needs, offering both 
transfer and technical-terminal programs, are 
considered to be the best single means of 
demands for 


a accommodating future 


higher education, {b) embracing the increas- 
ing heterogeneity of abilities represented in 
graduating from 


the students secondary 


schools, and (c) providing the education 
necessary for an emerging group of semi- 


professional occupations. Community colleges 


have a meaning and a competence in their 
own right. They can provide as well as 
technical-terminal education, competent pre- 
general education  in- 


professional and 


struction. 


The above stated position of the Board 


of Regents was further strengthened by 
a statement and declaration in June, 
1957: 

Bearing in mind the mandate of the basic 
law: aware of the vast increase of students 
and the inability of private colleges and uni- 
versities to carry all the load; cognizant of the 
need to extend educational opportunity to an 
even greater proportion of our population 
than is now served, and to do so as eco- 
nomically as possible, the Regents are con- 
that a 
answer to the complex higher education prob- 


vinced substantial! proportion of the 


lem is the establishment and rapid expansion 
of two-year community colleges. 


My friends, we are in a new era of ex- 
pansion in the development of commu- 
nity colleges, just as we are and must be at 
all levels of education. I believe that the 
American people have issued a manifesto. 
It may not be found in so many sen- 
tences anywhere. It is found, however, in 
the thoughts and emotions of the masses 
of our people. It is in the floodtide of de- 
sire, ambition and aspirations of fathers 
and mothers for the future welfare of their 
children. It is in the wants and wishes of 
our youth—sometimes expressed but often 
unexpressed—to have a chance to make 
something worthwhile of themselves. It 
is found in the onrush of the market place, 
the upward thrust of technology in almost 
every phase of civilian life and national 
defense. in business and industrial de- 
velopments. As the American people have 
insisted that opportunities shall be pro- 
vided for all children through the twelfth 


year of education and for better instruc- 
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tion during these years, so they are de- 
manding that the doors of opportunity 
shall be kept open for appropriate educa- 
tion beyond high school for every indi- 
vidual to the limit of his potential ability 
and by means of varieties of educational 
programs to match diversities of talents 
and professional and occupational outlets. 

As enrollments have skyrocketed in ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, high 
schools, colleges and universities during 
the past half century, we have found ways 
and means to provide for the educational 
needs of our children and youth. When 
World War II came to a close and the 
floodtide of students rolled to the doors 
of colleges and universities, we multiplied 
efforts Now, 


faced as we are with increasing demands 


our and educated them. 
for more and better higher education, and 
in a cold international war being waged. 
we can see clearly the necessity to provide 
education to match the impelling needs 
of our time. Regardless of the many prob- 
lems difficulties this 


undertaking, I am fully confident that the 


and involved in 
American people will be equal in imagi- 
nation and determination to do what must 
be performed. 

% % % 

In another talk entitled “The Role of 
the Junior College in American Educa- 
tion,” Dr. Bogue gives an interesting 
analysis of the dimensions of the junior 
college in education: 

We might consider the role of the jun- 
ior college in American education in terms 
of four leneth, breadth, 
height and depth. Its length should be 


dimensions: 


for the education of the people as long 
as they can learn and are willing and able 
to do so. This is the role of adult or con- 
tinuing education which is growing with 
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great rapidity in this Nation. All colleges 
should awaken to its needs and possibili- 
ties, regardless of other forms of service 
which they may render. The junior col- 
lege can no longer be regarded merely as 
a two-year college of formal education. 
While it is that it is more than that and its 
role in the future must be continuous with 
life and _ life’s 
knowledge, understanding and wisdom. 

Its breadth should be for the education 
not only of all the college age youth who 
are qualified for further education beyond 
the secondary schools, but also for all the 
people. Its breadth for both formal and 


needs for information, 


informal education must be as wide as the 
population that can be reached. For an 
example we cite you to a consideration 
of the little colleges in the country pro- 
moted by West Georgia College at Car- 
rollton. Here the breadth of the program 
has brought international attention and 
more recently a generous grant in aid 
from the Fund for Adult Education. What 
is being done at West Georgia could very 
well be seriously considered for hundreds 
of small and large communities through- 
out this country. 

Its height may be considered as the 
role of motivation, inspiration, idealism 
and service to society. These colleges can 
by reason of their nearness to the people 
induce them to aspire to greater heights 
of educational attainment. As an example, 
may we cite one Italian family in a com- 


munity where we were engaged as the 


president of a junior college. No one in 
that family as far back as the memory of 


man runneth not to the contrary had ever 
attained even a secondary education. Be- 
cause the junior college was there and be- 
cause good public relations contacts were 
made, nearly every member of this family 
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of eleven children continued their educa- 


tion through college and a number of 


them into and through professional 
schools. One member of that family in a 
Vermont village is now one of your fine 
physicians here in North Carolina. A new 
pattern has been set in this whole family 
for the future because the first generation 
in America was motivated and inspired to 
seek a higher level of education than 
national or family traditions had ever per- 
mitted in Italy. 

Its depth may be found in the enrich- 
ment of the personal lives of the students, 
both young and older. While one of the 
legitimate roles of the junior college is for 
better workers, greater skills, a stronger 
economic position, the mastery of tech- 
nology for civil and military services, the 
greater role for all of them is for enrich- 
ment of character and mind. Men and 
women are not means to any end as such. 
They are ends in themselves. They are 
regarded as images of their Creator. To be 
developed progressively into that perfect 
image is one of the roles of education 
one of the main roles of the junicr college. 

= = £ 

Jesse Bogue’s concerns were not always 
with the community college. His vision 
was high and far, and his concern was 
that of a man of wisdom for all people 
everywhere. An article which he wrote in 
the early 1950’s on “Loyalty and the 
American Ideal” demonstrates his vision 
for America and his strong feeling that 


men of conscience must alwavs be aware 


and concerned about the future of our 
99 
country. 

Reduced to simple terms the American 
ideal may be stated by the following as- 
sumptions: First, we are dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are endowed 


with inherent dignity and worth; second, 
all people have a natural right to rule 
themselves; third, men are equipped by 
original nature with potential ability to 
rule themselves; fourth, the principle of 
fairness and justice among ourselves and 
with all other people is an indispensable 
predicate to harmony and success. 

We invite you to think about these issues 
for the following reasons: First, they are 
indeed ideals which as yet have not been 
fully realized in common practice even 
among ourselves; second, they are among 
the most difficult to deal with; third, they 
are highly important because they are 
basic to the fourth, 
these ideals are today intertwined with 


common welfare; 
practically every strand of both domestic 
and foreign problems; fifth, they cannot 
be taken for granted and hence we wish 
to lift these remarks above an academic 
discussion to certain current practical con- 
siderations about which we trust you may 
be pleased to do something constructive. 

There is still another reason for calling 
attention to these issues at this particular 
time. It stems in part from the nature of 
education which stresses the application 
of science and technology. We are in full 
agreement with education which provides 
for cooperative training with work ex- 
perience. The philosophy of your college 
points specifically to jobs to be performed 
and to continuing education for progres- 
sion in chosen fields of employment. This 
kind of applied education carries with it 
certain dangers which must be avoided. 

Perhaps we may illustrate what we 
mean by referring to a chapter in Rela- 
tivity—A Richer Truth, entitled ““Totali- 
tarians and Heresy Hunters” by Professor 
Philipp Frank of Harvard. He relates his 


experiences in Europe during the rise of 
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Hitler. He indicates that students of the 
exact sciences were the most reluctant to 
follow the propaganda of the National 
Socialist agitation. “Similarly in democra- 
cies,” he states, “scientists are among the 
first to protest whenever someone suggests 
that democracies copy totalitarian prac- 
tices.” But then the author has the follow- 
ing to say: 

“There is one point to be noted here 
especially—a point that comes out very 
distinctly in experience, but which is 
nevertheless very surprising to many. 
While the percentage of convinced na- 
tionalists and chauvinists is particularly 
small among the students of physics and 


mathematics, it is notably large among 
fields devoted to the 


practical application of these sciences. I 


students of those 


have encountered the most uncritical ad- 
herents of totalitarianism among the stu- 
dents of, for example, engineering.” 
This observation of a great scientist 
may not be as applicable in America as it 
was in Germany, but it is a danger signal. 
We call it to your attention because we are 
engaged in a technological world contest 
for the mastery and application of science 
for our protection and for the further 
satisfaction of material needs. Moreover, 
we are in the midst of military prepara- 
tions such as this nation has never had in 
peace time. Mr. Charles Wilson has stated 
that by 1953 we shall have enough mili- 
tary material to cover every foot of ground 
in the state of Texas. If we win the tech- 
nological and military contest, and fail to 
win the battle of ideas and ideals, many 
of the fundamental issues we now face 
will return to plague us generation after 
generation. May it not be true, therefore, 
that one of your greatest contributions is 
in the field of ideas and ideals. To think 
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clearly, to form sound judgments, to exer- 
cise good common sense on the great 
issues of our time cannot be ignored ex- 
cept at our own peril. This is especially 
so today when lines of distinction are 
being drawn with fine precision and when 
shades of meaning are interpreted more 
and more in terms of relative values. 

We are aware that you now have op- 
portunities for further and richer personal 
development, for satisfying associations 
with others in the immediate circles of the 
home and the larger circles of the com- 
munity, of business and industry. You can 
now make a better living by reason of in- 
creased production in economic enter- 
prises and demonstrate greater compe- 
tence in civic activities. Constructive in- 
fluences, however, must be given to inter- 
national understanding and cooperation 
if our way of life is to survive. I am confi- 
dent that this is true because international 
issues are Closely related to practically all 
of the rights and privileges, the oppor- 
tunities and duties which we may have as 


citizens in our domestic relations. 


NEW WORLD 


Your world is almost totally different 
from the smug and safely isolated one we 
knew when we graduated from college in 
1914. Shortly after that time we tried to 
make the world safe for democracy. Forces 
of aggression were stopped for the time 
being, only to arise again with greater 
power and fury than before. Again they 
have been temporarily halted, but now 
skirt us along the brink of another armed 
conflict although we fought to make the 
world free from war, want and fear. The 
League of Nations rose and fell. The 
United Nations is on trial for its life. We 
may easily judge how safe the world is 
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for democracy or how free it is from war, 
want and fear. We find ourselves im- 
meshed 
practically every nation. Eighty-four cents 
out of every Federal tax dollar deducted 
from your pay envelope are spent for na- 
tional defense. The bread you eat, the 
clothing you wear, the roof over your 
head, your education and that of your 
children in future years are all directly 
affected by the billion dollars poured out 
each week for national defense and by 
other billions given to other nations to 
bolster their economy and assist with their 
defenses. 

Moreover, Congress has just enacted 
universal military training. It is a com- 
plete change in the standing policy in this 
respect for this nation. It will require an 
almost complete re-orientation to our tra- 
ditional way of life. We may look forward 
to work with a trowel in one hand and a 
sword in the other. Increasing nurnbers of 
college students will expect to study with 
a book in one hand and a sword in the 
other. This change of policy is not merely 
a domestic issue, but one which springs 
from relations with other nations and 
the determination of the free world to 
guarantee its collective security. We may 
either regard the conditions in which we 
find ourselves now and in the years ahead 
as a frustrating burden, or as a direct 
challenge to the greatest intellectual abili- 
ity and moral courage of which we are 
capable. Our way of life has been sharply 
confronted with dangers from without 
and within. It demands clear and patient 
thought, calm, objective analysis of issues. 
[It further demands that we set our own 
house in better order and demonstrate 
that the American ideal is the best yet 


found to provide for the common welfare. 


in the burdens and battles of 


The contest we are in stems from the 
ideal of the dignity and worth of human 
beings. It rejects the exaltation of the 
citizen and denies that 


state over the 


property rights are above human rights. 


It guards those areas of personal freedom 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights, such as 
worship, speech, assembly and the press. 
Recently, a case has been decided in the 
city of Washington to guarantee the free- 
dom to hear for captive audiences on 
public conveyances. In short, the aim of 
the ideal and the political provisions 
which spring from it is to assure that each 
individual may have a fair chance to ad- 
vance as far and fast as his native abili- 


ties will carry him. 


IMITATION IN COMBAT 

But we are in danger of sacrificing this 
ideal in contest with totalitarian 
states. Psychologists call it imitation in 
combat. There are dangers of resorting to 
dictatorial methods to fight dictators: to 
defend liberty with techniques which de- 
stroy liberty. Dr. Douglass Southall Free- 
man, the great historian, recently branded 
it as attempts to establish guilt by associ- 
ation, innuendo, broadside smear cam- 


our 


paigns, and by assuming that men are 
guilty until they prove their innocence. 
During the last political campaign in 
Maryland, attempts were made to smear 
a candidate by trick photography. We 
cannot fall prey to these methods, no mat- 
ter how laudable our objective, and re- 
main loyal to the American ideal. Men 
may be guilty in fact and thoroughly 
hateful, but they are still innocent in the 
eyes of the law until guilt is established 
by reasonable proof and according to the 
rules of evidence. If these methods are 
freely violated and undermined, what as- 
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surance of security will the innocent 
have? To remain loyal to the dignity of 
persons and at the same time protect this 
ideal from subversion by those who use 
freedom to destroy it, places a serious re- 
sponsibility on the patience and sound 
judgment of thoughtful citizens. 

The decision of the Third Court of Ap- 
peal in California a few days ago with 
respect to the special oath prescribed for 
the faculty of the University of that state 
is significant as a token of sanity. The 
court held that: 

“Our great institution, now dedicated 
to learning and the search for truth would 
be reduced to an organ for the propa- 
ganda of ephemeral political, religious, 
social and economic philosophies, what- 
ever they may be, of the majority of the 
Board of Regents at that moment... 

‘We are keenly aware that equal to the 
danger of subversion from without by 
means of force and violence is the danger 
of subversion from within by the gradual 
whittling away and the resulting disinte- 
gration of the very pillars of wisdom.” 

The 


power of ideas, in the ability of truth to 


American ideal is trust in the 
overcome falsehood, and in the desire of 
the masses of the people to recognize the 
truth when they are at liberty to find it. 
We are not talking about propaganda, 
but the right to examine objectively all 
sides of issues. Most of us would agree, I 
am confident, that the propagandist in 
the classroom has already by that very 
token disqualified himself as a teacher and 
no further cause is necessary for his re- 
moval, if the facts can be clearly estab- 
lished. 
SELF-RULE 
Again, the American ideal assumes that 


the people have a right to rule themselves. 
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Taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny; governments which exist by the ex- 
pressed will of the people have become the 
heritage of every American school boy and 
girl. Yet we are engaged in an interesting 
debate. Political party lines have largely 
disappeared in the contest between the 
rights of citizens with respect to states 
versus those of the Federal Government. 

Let us be more specific about the ideal 
of self-rule. We are in the midst of an in- 
flated economy and face the menace of 
further inflation with countermeasures by 
the Federal Government to exercise di- 
rect controls of economic processes. We 
know, of course, that credits can be re- 
stricted, greater production can be en- 
couraged, economies can be made in non- 
defense spending, savings can be stimu- 
lated and certainly taxes can be raised. 
Sometime ago a Texas rancher declared 
before a Congressional committee that 
even if a policeman were placed at every 
ranch, prices on beef could not be rolled 
back because policemen, like steers, could 
be bought. We may not agree with the 
Texan, but he identified a real issue; 
namely, that regardless of governmental 
agencies and promises, the cooperation 
and self-restraint of the people are neces- 
sary unless we wish to risk further exten- 
sions of direct governmental control over 
the economic life of the country. If we be- 
lieve in the ideal of self-rule, it seems that 
here is an opportunity now to demon- 
strate it and make it stick. 

Finally, we believe that fairness and 
justice among ourselves and others is the 
basis of harmony and success. ‘The Ameri- 
can people have been generous in extend- 
ing to others the same rights which they 
desire for themselves. Millions of people 


in some countries are on the move for 
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what to them is a better way of life than 
they have known. They believe that they 
have rights to a fairer share of their re- 
sources, better opportunities for educa- 
tion for their children, better health fa- 
cilities and: a voice in their government. 
Certainly, the American people will not 
call these rights in question because we 
insist on them for ourselves. Clear, patient 
thinking is required to identify relevant is- 
sues in the midst of confusions between le- 
gitimate rights and objectives and meth- 
ods to attain them. International com- 
munism has moved in upon the aspira- 
tions of certain peoples with promises of 
reform totally at variance with demo- 
cratic methods as we know them. This 
action tends to confuse the issues. No less 
an authority than Mr. Justice Douglas 
and others of equal stature have pointed 
out this danger. We listened to Ambassa- 
dor Romulo at the Harvard commence- 
ment a year ago expound this thesis with 
keen discrimination. We could find our- 
selves in a position of fighting against the 
natural aspirations of some nations be- 
cause we are opposed to the methods they 
have been misguided to employ. 
Enlightened nations seem to be con- 
vinced at last that it is not enough to 
share in fairness the objectives of free 
peoples, but that the 
achieve them must also be shared. Other- 


know-how to 


wise ignorance and frustration will re- 
main as breeding grounds for all sorts of 
wild experiments by those whose ambi- 
tions are at variance with the best inter- 
ests of the people. 

Probably we have said enough to indi- 
cate that your greatest contribution now 
and in the future can be in the area of 
ideas and ideals. It seems to me that the 


issues of our time demand increased de- 


votion of clarity of thought, good judg- 
ment and common sense. More than two 
thousand years ago, an observer of human 
nature stated that the 
seemed to fall into four different cate- 


minds of men 
gories: like a sponge which takes up all 
liquids without discrimination; like a fun- 
nel which allows what goes in at one end 
to come out at the other; like a strainer 
which holds the leaves and lets the tea 
flow away; like a sieve which holds the 
grain and allows the chaff to blow away. I 
am convinced that among all the needs 
of the present time none is greater than 
that of minds trained and used to dis- 
criminate with precision on the great 
issues. 
* % # 


His philosophy about life is shown 


again in this commencement address 
which Dr. Bogue gave in 1953. Entitled 
“Five Essential Qualities for Successful 
Living,” the talk distills Dr. Bogue’s 
outlook on life: 

Most of us who are graduating have 
spent fourteen years in school and col- 
lege. Some of us will continue formal edu- 
cation for two additional years; others 
may spend several years for professional 
studies; still others may enter fields of 
gainful employment or take up the pleas- 
ures and duties of making good Ameri- 
can homes. 

Now, at the end of our fourteen years 
of education, the question is, what have 
we learned? As we move ahead in di- 
vergent ways, what shall we take with us? 
Can we read with comprehension and 
speed, speak effectively, write with ac- 
curacy and clarity, listen with under- 
standing and pleasure? Can we use basic 
mathematical with precision? 
Do we know what our great American 


processes 
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heritage is, its free economic system, its 


social and political structure? Are we 
fully devoted to our American way of 


life both for what it is and for what it may 
become? Have we learned something of 
the language, literature and ways of 
thinking of other people who live beyond 
the borders of Nation? Have we 


gained insights into the physical and life 


this 


sciences, and have we learned what our 
best relationships are to the environment 
in which we live? Have we developed a 
deep sense of appreciation and values 
through literature, the fine arts, music, 
philosophy and religion? Have we who 
are completing formal education mas- 
tered some useful skill whereby we may 
make a comfortable living? We hope that 
these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative. If most of them can be 
affirmed, you have gained something of 
the rich heritage ‘of past generations, and 
you are now in a position to improve and 
enlarge this heritage and to assist in ex- 
tending it to others about you and those 
who will follow you in the future. 

So far so good, but there are two addi- 
tional questions we must ask and attempt 
to answer at least in part. What have we 
learned outside the two backs of books 
and the four walls of classrooms? ‘To what 
extent have we digested facts and knowl- 
edge to attain good understanding, and 
assimilated understanding so that it has 
become an integral part of the living 
organism of wisdom? On these more im- 
portant questions may we make a few 
suggestions. They have grown out of les- 
sons learned in a hard and practical 
world, and wide observations of what it 
takes “to make the grade” as citizens, 
members of families, and as workers in 


the mill-run of occupations. These sug- 


= 
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gestions are not made for the prince in his 
palace or the beggar at his gate, but for 
the good American citizen in his daily life 


and work. 


APPLYING ABILITY 

First, we believe that the skill, will and 
habit of applying our intellectual abilities 
to all problems is essential for successful 
living. The unique difference between 
men and animals is the ability of men to 
think, to reason with logical processes, to 
trace straight lines from cause to effect, 
and to formulate sound judgments on ail 
issues. A distinctive characteristic of man 
is his faculty to look ahead and construct 
the event before the fact. Several months 
ago we crossed Chesapeake Bay and saw 
the final great span being lifted into place 
for the completion of the $40 million 
bridge which now binds the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland to the main body of 
the state. That span fitted into ..s space 
with great precision. ‘Then we recalled 
that a few years before we had listened to 
discussions by engineers in the city of Bal- 
timore regarding plans for the construc- 
tion of the bridge. Extensive soundings 
were taken in the Bay and as time went 
on the last detail of this great structure 
was completed in the minds of the engi- 
neers and transferred to blueprints and 
specifications before the first shovel of 
earth was turned. This illustration could 
be added to almost indefinitely to show 
how modern civilized men proceed with 
the solutions of their problems. The habit 
of extending the application of our in- 
tellectual powers and skills to all issues in 
citizenship, in family relations, and the 
daily questions of getting on successfully 
as productive workers is a sharp challenge 


to everyone of us. 
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The opposite of applied intelligence 1s 


prejudice, guess-work, rule of thumb, 
hearsay, gossip and rumor. In the train 
of these methods and attitudes follow the 
destructive emotions of ugly intolerance, 
expensive mistakes, inexcusable misunder- 
standings, and at times character assassi- 
nations. If we would build a better Amer- 
ican society and a better world, and we 
must, it is imperative that all of us learn 
thoroughly how to apply our best intel- 
lectual faculties for the proper solution of 
every kind of problem. Our American 
way of life about which we hear so much 
these days must, if it is to be most suc- 
cessful, be characterized by the daily habit 
of thoughtfulness. It is essential for suc- 
cessful living. 

Second, we suggest that the quality of 
initiative be added to the habit of applied 
intelligence. An automobile may be ever 
so beautiful to look at; it may have all 
mechanical devices for motion; it may 
have all solutions of oil, gas and water; 
but if it is not ignited—-set on fire—it will 
remain where it is or have to be pushed or 
pulled about. Initiative is the quality 
which gets us under way—inspires us to 
venture and pioneer, to attempt things 
which have never been tried, to accept 
responsibility and have courage to take 
the consequences. Lags in these character- 
istics have been identified many times in 
recent years by industrial and business ex- 
ecutives in altogether too many of our 
college graduates. 
that 
daring and inquisitive quality which has 


Initiative is akin to inventiveness 


so profoundly affected our economic de- 
velopment. With all the progress we have 
made to devise ways and means to satisfy 
our physical needs and wants, we have. 
barely scratched the surface of what may 
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be achieved. In the realm of human rela- 
tions almost at every level, in the applica- 
tion of moral ideals to daily problems, in 
further discoveries of the secrets of nature 
the 
needed. Those who lack the spirit of ad- 


we are on frontiers. Pioneers are 
venture, who prefer to rest with security 


and leisure, who will not initiate new 
projects and accept responsibility in the 
spirit of self-reliance will not qualify for 
the rugged and daring fields of unex- 
plored accomplishment. We humbly urge 
that we dare to believe in the future, to 
take considered risks to improve every as- 
pect of the great society of which we are a 
part. In California we often hear the ex- 
pression that “the timid never started to 


the West and the weak never got here.” 


BEING INDUSTRIOUS 


that the 


quality of being industrious be added to 


Third, we further suggest 
intellectual ability and initiative. In a 
word, this means that whatever power we 
have must be geared to consistent and 
constant effort and hard work. With all of 
our mechanical gadgets and so-called 
push-button technology there is still much 
hard work to be done. It may not be man- 
ual labor to the extent we have experi- 
enced in former generations, but it is still a 
necessary quality in many other aspects of 
life to work to our best capacity. It is 
that 
added nearly 100 horse power to the ad- 


claimed modern inventions have 


vantage of every American—not counting 
the power of automobiles. We believe that 
it is fair to ask, what shall we of this gen- 
eration do with this great inheritance? 
Unless we retain the ability to do hard 
work, to put forth effort to full capacity, 


we could find ourselves out of step with 
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the progress of American economy and 
civilization. 

A few years ago Carl Sandburg came 
to the college where we tried to be presi- 
dent to give his great lecture on, “The 
Yes.” During the course of a 
conversation aS we students 
come and go about the 
turned to me and said, “Do you teach any 
of this leisure stuff at this college?” We 
replied that we did attempt to teach stu- 
dents how to make the best use of their 
leisure time. He said sharply, “Leisure! I 
have to work like hell.’ Then he told me 


of the amount of hard work he was doing 


People 
watched 
campus, he 


to complete his series of volumes on the 


life of Lincoln. 

We also entertained Edwin Markham 
on the campus for several days; sat up 
into the morning hours discussing poetry 
and how to write it, ideas and how to ex- 
press them. He was then working on his 
book, “Eighty Songs at Eighty.” He told 
us that he was devoting his deepest 
thoughts to his valedictory which he 
wanted to call, “Farewell to Life.” It was 
to be, so he hoped, his greatest effort—the 
sum and substance of the meaning of life 
as he had known and experienced it. ‘That 
poem was never finished but this giant 
mind went down fighting to the last full 
effort to tell the world what life had 
meant to him. 

Perhaps most of us have heard or read 
about the heartbreaking ordeals of our 
men who were captured in Korea. To us 
they are symbols to remind us that the 
days in which we live demand toughness 
of body, mind and soul. The habit of be- 
ing industrious, the ability to stay by each 
job until it is completed, is one of the es- 


sential qualities to insure successful living. 
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Fourth, we have observed in ourselves 
and in others that we may become so 
closely devoted to the task at hand that it 
becomes difficult to see beyond it. There 
is an old saying that we can keep the nose 
so close to the grindstone that in time we 
shall be unable to see anything but the 
grindstone. Hard work, then, must be 
The Al- 


mighty endowed men with the faculty to 


interfused with imagination. 
recall what has been. This is reproductive 
imagination. We can look ahead with 
vision. This is creative imagination. In 
human relations this power is akin to sym- 
pathetic understanding of others. In 
trouble and sorrow it is faith and hope. In 
hardships and disappointments it is the 
healing light of a sense of humor. You 
may have read the statement made a few 
days ago by the Georgia soldier who had 
been released from a Korean prison camp 
to the effect that the only strength which 
kept him going was imagination—visions 
of his parents, his wife, the food on the 
table at home, his church in the village 
and the faces of his friends. 

In human culture imagination ex- 
presses itself in literature, the plastic arts, 
architecture, philosophy and_ religion. 
Imagination lifts the face of man from the 
clods to the skies. It transforms drudgery 
and dreariness into freedom of spirit for 
daily work and pleasant relations with 
others. It is one of the deep wellsprings of 
human happiness, as this thought is ex- 
pressed in a little poem entitled, 


Mental Landscape 
Here is the of the mind 
Which grows all flowers and stars which will 
not fade— 
Remembered autumns of the past, designed 
To be our own in an unchanged parade. 


immortal season 
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Though all outside may wither to the blight 
Before the movement of the splitting frost, 
Still shall the inner eyes retain their sight 
Where vivid pictures reign and are not lost, 
Though they may weaken with time’s shift- 
ing scenes 
Yet are these seasons ready to be run, 
Holding their meadows on a steadfast screen, 
Circled by sound, remembrances and sun: 
And at the bidding of the mind they pause 
And leap to life for some remembered 


cause. —Daniel Smythe 


Fifth, integrity is the quality which 
binds together into a solid striking force 
the other qualities we have mentioned as 
the thumb binds the four fingers of the 
hand to make it a fist. The chain of these 
five essential qualities for successful living 
is no stronger than its weakest link. Cer- 
tainly, the chain will break and fall apart 
if the link of integrity is weak. Every 
school boy and girl knows what an integer 
is—a whole number, not a fraction of a 
number. The man of integrity is whole, 
complete in a human sense, unified and 
straight in personality and character. We, 
all of us, have seen integrity’s opposite in 
recent years in government, business and 
in college athletics. So much has been un- 
earthed and spread before us in news- 
papers and by radio and television that 
there is no need to dwell on this un- 
pleasant picture. 

In business relations integrity is plain 
honesty. In law and in the courts it is 
justice. In sports it is fair play. In the 
home it is virtue, confidence and sincere 


affection. In citizenship it is respect, re- 
liability and unity. In friendship it 1s loy- 
alty. In work it is the will to do our best. 

The essential quality of integrity is the 
rule and guide to faithand practice for the 
other qualities of intelligence, initiative, 


industry and imagination. As Leonardo 


Di Vinci said of the compass, it is built 
with scientific precision and perfect bal- 
ance, but it takes its power from the dis- 
tant star. Integrity guides the intellect to 
face all facts fully and honestly. Integrity 
lends courage and confidence to initiative. 
In work it holds us steady to a true course 
of consistent and constructive effort. In- 
tegrity balances the wings of imagination 
with the tail of sound judgment to bear 
us up and keep us moving ahead toward 
proper goals. 

Successful living will not be easy even 
though we may be armed with all five of 
these essential qualities. At times we shall 
know both what we should do and the 
methods by which it should be done. But 
we may falter and sometimes fail from 
lack of inspiration and power to do what 
we know we ought to do. In closing, 
therefore, may we suggest that we attempt 
to add to all these essential human qualli- 
ties a vital faith in God who can, as Lin- 
coln said to his friends at Springfield, Ilh- 
nois, when he was leaving for Washington 
to become President of the United States, 
“go with me, remain with you and be 


everywhere present for good.” 
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WALTER A. SUTTON 


1946—1958—Dr. 


Jesse Bogue served as Executive Secretary 


FOR TWELVE YEARS 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, traveling thousands of miles 
each year, directing the work of the Asso- 
ciation office in Washington, and writing 
two columns for almost every issue of the 
Junior College Journal. One column, 
“From the Executive Secretary’s Desk,” 
was usually devoted to specific issues con- 
cerning junior colleges or Association 
policies; the other, ““The Junior College 
World,” usually presented local junior 
college events. These columns appear in 
Volumes XVI-XXIX of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. An attempt is made here to 
annotate or at least list those columns ex- 
pressing important trends in the com- 
munity-junior college movement, Dr. 
Bogue’s philosophy and Association poli- 
cies on local and national issues. Because 
of the lack of space and the diverse topics 
of ““The Junior College World,” no listing 
is made of these articles. 

Dr. Bogue’s book The Community Col- 
lege and the directory American Junior 
Colleges, which he edited three times, are 
listed in a special section. 

Articles by Dr. Bogue appeared in the 
Junior College Journal and in other publi- 
cations before, during and after his ten- 
ure as Executive Secretary of the Associ- 
ation. Again, a complete listing is not at- 
tempted but rather a representative sam- 


pling of his views and philosophy as writ- 


ten for other publications and of his work 
in various capacities for the Association. 
Because many of these articles appear in 
the Junior College Journal, the abbrevi- 
ation /.C.]. is used to designate this peri- 
odical. 

Listing and annotating all of the writ- 
ings of Jesse Bogue would be a prodigious 
and lengthy task. During his years as 
Executive Secretary for the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, he wrote 
more than 200 articles which were printed 
in the Junior College Journal. In addition 
to his book, The Community College, he 
was contributor to a number of journals 
and was editor of three issues of American 
Junior Colleges. He gave hundreds of 
speeches at commencement exercises and 
at workshops. Working with a small staff, 
he did much of the typing and all of the 
research himself. 

Consequently, any bibliography would 
of necessity be inadequate. This one 1s 
only a selected one, indicating outstand- 


ing examples of his work. 


|. Books 


The Community College (New York: 


McGraw-Hill. 1950). 


The Community College concerns itself with 
the present-day publicly supported junior .=!- 
lege movement, and Dr. Bogue carefully ches« 
its title to emphasize the essential nature and 
functions of such colleges. Though he expected 
that private (or independent) junior colleges 
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would remain quite useful, he believed that 
community colleges would greatly increase in 
number and in importance. 

The book itself discusses the functions and 
objectives symbolized by its title, and is made 
up of twelve chapters and an appendix on vari- 
ous aspects of the community college move- 
ment. Some of them concern the philosophy of 
the movement; the expanding role and pro- 
grams of a community college; its purpose and 
functions; its relation to and co-operation with 
various state and regional organizations: its 
general and technical curricula; its adult edu- 
cation programs; its internal organization and 
administration ; and its critical problems of ad- 
One 
chapter is devoted to tracing the history of the 


ministration, legislation and teaching. 
junior college movement and giving future 
trends, and one describes independent junior 


“The 


contains a biography of that 


colleges. The Appendix Influence of 
Alexis F. Lange” 
important educator, along with five of his 
papers. 

For the first time, one work brings together 
ali the problems facing community colleges. 


Though Dr. 


new, he does provide a convenient handbook 


Bogue offers nothing radically 


involved in the movement. Long 
with Bogue 


visualized a college which would aid its com- 


for those 

associated junior colleges, Dr. 

munity prepare for a complex and strange new 

world. His book is that vision made concrete. 

* + + 

Edited by: American Junior Colleges, second, 
third fourth 
D.C.: American Council on 
1948, 1952, 1956). 


This directory provides information concern- 


and editions (Washington. 


Education. 


ing all junior colleges in the United States and 
its territories, Canada and other countries that 
maintain working relationships with American 


junior colleges. It is a valuable reference work. 


ll. “From the Executive Secretary's 
Desk’”’ 
XVII (Nov., 1946), 118-119. 


Dr. Bogue comments on the many services 


rendered by junior colleges to the people of 
the United States and cites the concern over 
the terminal student and the university transfer 
student. Mentioning the obligation of the jun- 


ior college that admits a transfer student and 


the limitation in curriculum this piaces on the 
junior college program, he notes the great 
opportunity for experimentation in general 
education, especially in the case of the terminal 
student; the need for integration of general 
and vocational education; and the need for 
highly capable teachers. 

+ + * 
XVII (Dec., 1946) , 152-154. 

Commenting on a speech about the promise 
of junior colleges by President Conant of Har- 
vard University, Dr. Bogue contends that one 
of the 
and movement is its variety and expresses the 


greatest assets of the junior college 


belief that any attempt to standardize junior 
colleges into a set pattern would destroy much 
of their effectiveness. 

He feels that private junior col!eges should 
have charters based on minimum standards of 
efficiency and inspections to guarantee that 
worthy objectives are being attained. Beyond 
this they should be free to experiment in their 
programs to meet the particular needs of their 
communities. Thus, private institutions have an 
obligation to exercise freedom in undertaking 
educational movements not always easily 
undertaken by public ones. 

+ * - 
XVII (Feb., 1947), 253-254. 

Dr. Bogue discusses the grim implications of 
universal military training as national policy. 
He feels that the arguments of the War Depart- 
ment should be accepted not on the ground of 
how well they sound but on the basis of how 
true they are; in his opinion, it is the responsi- 
bility of those who favor universal conscription 
to show that claims being made for it are true. 
He states that if educators can be convinced 
that compulsory military training is a sound 
method to reach this goal, they should support 
it and change their own systems of education 
to harmonize with it. 

He feels. however, that the age of seventeen 
or graduation from high school is too late to 
begin the process of a national program for the 
conservation and development of our human 
resources. He urges citizens to study the effects 
of compulsory military training on various 
United 
States should initiate the same system used by 


countries and then to decide if the 


our late enemies to destroy themselves. He 
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points out that a vicious circle of international 
military competition could well be caused by 
such a change in our international policy. 

Noting the burden this will place on young 
men who will have to wait under the induc- 
tion system for several months before being 
called to duty, he urges college administrators 
to think seriously about the many problems this 
policy will bring to higher education. 

. * + 
XVII (Mar., 1947), 294-295. 

As a part of his function to observe national 
trends and interpret them, especially as they 
may affect junior colleges, Dr. Bogue again dis- 
cusses universal military training. In particular 
he points out its implications as a declaration 
of foreign as well as domestic policy. Conceding 
that negotiations with foreign powers probably 
must be backed up with sufficient military 
strength to forestall aggressive, unacceptable 
demands from other nations, Dr. Bogue quar- 
rels with the statement that universal military 
training is necessary to give us what General 
Marshall 
power.” He feels that it is the responsibility of 


calls “any real positive military 
the adherents of this policy to prove that there 
is no better way to make our international po- 
sition secure, but he also believes that the bur- 
den of proof to show that there is a superior 
plan may rest on those who oppose universal 
military training. 

He suggests that the Army can benefit by the 
recruiting practices of the Navy and Marine 
Cerps, that better provisions should be made 
for the ROTC, that a superior national guard 
on a voluntary basis should be created. The 
draft law should be kept in effect until our com- 
mitments abroad can be met without it, and the 
level of the physical and intellectual standards 
of the American people should be raised. 

He gives some ways in which education ap- 
plies to this last point and states that universal 
military training would be a waste of money 
and personnel needed for the variety of tech- 
nical and professional skills required for peace- 
time production and wartime defense. 


+ y * 


XVIII (Jan., 1948), 254-258. 

Dr. Bogue discusses certain national trends 
in junior colleges observed during field trips and 
at summer workshops, especially the increased 
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interest in the terminal student. He also com- 
ments on the need to combat the feeling that 
junior colleges are for the less able student and 
to publicize the success of junior college trans- 
fer students in senior institutions. The need for 
adult education is evident, but little, he feels, is 
being done. The need for buildings and equip- 
ment in programs of education for operating 
engineers, technicians and business people can 
be often alleviated by the allocation of tem- 
porary structures and surplus property. Some 
colleges which have demonstrated their worth 
to the businesses in their community receive 
grants from these concerns. Stressing the need 
for co-operative teamwork among educators to 
secure adequate support for education, he be- 
lieves that funds are available and that educa- 
tors should join forces with every legitimate 
organization to fight for a fair break for edu- 
cation. 

* + * 
XVIII (Feb., 1948) , 345-347. 

Dr. Bogue discusses the evolution in program 
of junior colleges from the principle of offering 
strictly collegiate grade instruction to that of 
offering different types of curriculums suited to 
the larger and ever changing civic, social, re- 
ligious and vocational needs of the entire com- 
munity. The first function is comparatively 
easily performed, and success can be measured 
by the success of university transfer students. 
Dr. Bogue notes that even today the terminal 
programs and vocational courses are usually 
given second position, and he discusses the 
efforts being made to change this attitude be- 
cause of the great need for such programs to 
meet present day educational needs. 

He comments on the increased interest of 
publishing companies in the problem of text- 
books and teaching materials in the junior col- 
lege field, but he believes that the responsibility 
of producing the material belongs to members 
of junior college faculties. 


- * 


XIX (Sept., 1948), 44-48. 

Commenting on the end of his second year as 
executive secretary of the Association, Dr. 
Bogue presents a summary of the year’s work 
and then attempts to foretell some future trends 
in the junior college movement. According to 
him, two important reports have had great im- 
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pact on the junior college movement: the Re- 
port of the President's Commission on Higher 
Education and that of the Subcommittee on 
Education for the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Years, adopted by the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. He shows advances 
made in enlisting the resources and authority of 
several universities in the junior college move- 
ment and the work offered by them in the field 
of junior college education. 

He concludes that the new interest by the 
public, senior colleges, and state departments 
of education; and the new movement for co- 
operation among junior colleges, industry and 
the armed services indicate great promise for 
growth and development of the junior college 


movement. 
* * 


XX (Oct. 1949), 104-107. 

The meeting of the Interim Committee of 
the proposed International Association of Uni- 
versities in Paris during September, 1949, raises 
the question of junior college membership in 
the organization. To justify their inclusion Dr. 
Bogue presents his views on the role of the 
junior college. Denying the old slogan that 
higher education “‘is all for the elite and by the 
elite,’ he states his opinion that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of ability but that any one kind is 
not better than the others. It is his belief that 
the junior college movement has a kinship with 
various foreign educational organizations at 
least in the purpose of designing education at 
the community level to meet cultural and oc- 
cupational needs of the masses of people. 


* * * 


XX (Nov., 1949), 163-166. 

Discussing his beliefs regarding criticism of 
and optimism about junior colleges, Dr. Bogue 
explains that defects in individual institutions 
are discussed privately with the administrators 
of each rather than publicly criticized because 
much more is accomplished in this manner. 
Personally optimistic about the future of the 
junior college movement, he states that junior 
college people realize their problems are many 
and that persistent efforts combined with com- 
mon sense will eventually solve many of the 
problems. 

The 


institutions to meet their problems by building 


Association, he adds. aids individual 
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patiently and constructively on the elements of 
greatest promise in each one, and he notes the 
assistance given by the Research and Service 
Committees and the Director of Research of 
the Association. 

The weakest element in the junior colleges in 
Dr. Bogue’s opinion is student personnel serv- 
ices, especially the lack of effective follow-up 
work. He feels that keeping exact records of 
each student who leaves an institution would 
assure the colleges of the effectiveness of their 
programs, point out weak spots and lead to 
progressive improvements. 

7 * 
XX (Feb., 1950), 361-364. 

Noting that 1950 marks the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Dr. Bogue points out the startling 
growth of the junior college movement. He 
stresses that the maturing philosophy of the 
junior college movement is more significant 
than the external growth, for the colleges have 
expanded to meet the needs of students whose 
formal education will end with their junior col- 
lege studies and the needs of adults in the com- 
munity have been included in the programs of 
many colleges. The junior colleges still parallel 
to an extent university instruction, but Dr. 
Bogue concludes that junior colleges are con- 
tinually working to serve the needs of people 


who must cope with the task of earning a living 


in a non-academic world. 
* * 
XXI (Sept., 1950), 49-52. 

Dr. Bogue discusses the effect of international 
affairs, especially the Korean incident, on cer- 
tain aspects of junior colleges. In case of a 
full-scale war, the enrollments would be cur- 
tailed, but Dr. Bogue states that junior colleges 
will, as usual, co-operate to their utmost. He 
notes, however, that in contrast to large senior 
institutions junior colleges do not have training 
units for the various military branches and are 
not equipped to undertake original scientific 
research. The junior colleges can, however, give 
effective service through training programs for 
technicians in industry. 

Dr. Bogue presents in detail his program 
for the training in technical skills of a large re- 
serve supply of non-commissioned officers by 
the junior colleges. He feels it is up to the col- 
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leges to publicize their ability to train both 
community workers and military technicians 
to both the public and the nation’s policy 
makers. He presents in full his plan for con- 
tinuing the democratization of education and 
for protecting the security and defense of the 
nation. 


a . 


XXI (Jan., 1951), 308-312. 

Commenting on the effects of governmental 
policy, both domestic and foreign, on junior col- 
leges, Dr. Bogue notes the implications for 
more and higher taxes and increasing inflation 
from our foreign aid and our national defense 
policy. The increased costs, reduced income 
and additional salaries stemming from these 
causes will be of great concern to the junior 
colleges. 

The proposed increase in American armed 
forces leads Dr. Bogue to present in detail the 
plan advocated by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges to give young men a choice in 
the manner in which they may secure proper 


military training. 
* 
XXII (Sept., 1951), 44—47. 
Dr. Bogue discusses the implications of the 


Military 
questions how far the United States is prepared 


new Universal Training Act and 
to go in making economic and military com- 
mitments to other nations. He asks how deeply 
the United States can become involved and still 
remain solvent, for he feels a stopping place 
must be found before the country becomes bank- 
rupt. Certainly U. M. T. 


nent, and it is up to the people, he feels, to 


need not be perma- 


study the policies of the nation and express 
views on these questions when they vote. 

In this anxious time, he believes that adult 
education has too much interest on frills and 
that junior colleges should instead concentrate 
on basic issues vitally related to the welfare of 
every citizen and to the national interest. 

Analyzing the West Point cheating scandal, 
he expresses his opinion that the administration 
and faculty of a college has a direct responsi- 
bility for setting up athletic programs which 
are reasonable and well regulated. Moral codes 
cannot be subordinated to alumni desires. 


XXII (May, 1952), 525-528. 

Dr. Bogue gives serious consideration to the 
recent congressional investigations and laws 
affecting education, especially the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. He notes the publicity about colleges 
which have been making profits by taking on 
veteran students and approves of the Teague 
Bill, which pays scholarship funds directly to 
the veteran. He explains, however, that opposi- 
tion to the bill exists because many colleges 
charge no tuition and cannot collect these gov- 
ernment funds without adverse public relations. 

He reports the possibility of legislation to pro- 
vide ROTC units in junior colleges because 
students frequently are inclined to go to senior 
institutions with an ROTC and sees the intro- 
duction of ROTC units into junior colleges as 
providing needed potential officers and as evi- 
dence that the welfare of junior colleges is 
bound up with national legislation. 

Dr. Bogue explains in detail the position of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges on 
universal military training. The Association 
agrees with the concept of universality of obli- 
gation for national security, but it favors the 
encouragement of voluntary enlistments and 
the extension and expansion of the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves. 

He feels that all institutions of learning have 
a real interest in this entire matter both for 
themselves and for the welfare of the country 


and has hopes that at least certain aspects of 


the junior college plans will be embodied in 
subsequent legislation. 

* * * 
XXIII (Sept., 1952), 56-57. 

Dr. Bogue discusses in more detail the por- 
tion of his annual report dealing with federal 
He feels that 
junior colleges should decide what kinds of edu- 


education benefits to veterans. 


cation they are ready to provide and that it is 
the duty of junior colleges to provide the best 
possible curriculums for these veterans. 

He mentions the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Veterans Administra- 
tion in attempting to promote needed cur- 
riculums and states that tuition free junior col- 
leges should not feel discriminated against be- 
cause they do not receive the government pay- 


ments made to veterans but think of the good 
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will and service to the community from free 
education of these men. 

* > . 
XXITI (Mar., 1953), 413-417. 

Dr. Bogue discusses an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post concerning the intention of Sena- 
tor McCarthy and Congressman Velde to in- 
and 


The Post expresses the hope that the univer- 


vestigate American colleges universities. 
sities will forcefully explain to Americans the 
great importance of academic freedom. Dr. 
Bogue feels that the coming annual convention 
of the Association will do just that, for edu- 
cators must stand by their convictions. Teachers 
have a right to present all sides of problems, 
but a propagandist should not be tolerated in 
the classroom. Freedom is a condition in society 
created by people who have the moral and in- 
tellectual qualities to make it possible, and 
the integrity of college teachers is a necessary 
corollary to the whole concept of freedom. Dr. 
Bogue believes that sound judgment in teaching 
does not come from investigations or oaths but 
from the processes of free inquiry and discus- 
sion. 

Studying the Record, Dr. 
Bogue explains the enormous amount of pres- 


Congressional 


sure put on legislators by lobbyists. He notes 
that educational associations are not registered 
as lobbyists because most feel that they are pro- 
fessional organizations and that evidence they 
present on issues affecting education is usually 
given at the request of Congressional com- 
mittees. 


- . * 


XXIV (Mar., 1954), 441-443. 

Dr. Bogue discusses the critical period of 
transition from high school to college and feels 
that guidance, counseling, and assistance in 
problems of adjusting to college methods of in- 
struction are very important. He recommends 
to junior college people the book Improving 
Transition from School to College by A. E. 
Traxler and Agatha Towsend and suggests that 
a serious and extensive study of the drop-out 
problem in junior colleges be made. 

He then takes up the problem of a reorgani- 
zation of the school system with an integrated 
program from the eleventh through the four- 


teenth year. If a functioning system is develop- 


ed. the transition from school to college can be 
eased and the percentage of drop-outs lowered. 
* * * 
XXV (Sept., 1954), 49-53. 
Dr. Bogue discusses in detail the statement 
National 


League for Nursing and the American Associ- 


from the joint committee of the 
ation of Junior Colleges on tentative guiding 
principles to be used in clarifying and strength- 
ening relationships between colleges and hos- 
pital schools of nursing. Listed are the general 
principles; principles on organization, control, 
and administration; on personnel; on faculty; 
on curriculum and instruction; and on facilities. 
* * * 
XXVIII (Sept., 1956), 53-55. 

Dr. Bogue discusses the general theme of the 
coming 1957 national convention: the records 
of the junior colleges, their accomplishments, 
main faults and meaning for the future. He 
notes that, while junior colleges usually ‘know 
how well their students have done in senior col- 
lege, students must be followed up in employ- 
ment and their proficiency elevated as work- 
ers. Follow-up work must be done also in their 
records as community workers and leaders to 
test the validity of the junior college claim to 
increase civic and social competency and the 
development of greater personal adjustment 
and satisfaction. 

Dr. Bogue points out the importance of edu- 
cation to women, especially in relation to the 
effect of women on their husbands, children 
and community life, and suggests that business, 
industry and the educational foundations may 
do well to give greater consideration to women’s 
colleges and junior colleges. Good follow-up 
studies of women graduates could do much to 
bring attention to this need. 

He brings out also some of the studies being 
conducted on the drop-out rate of college stu- 
dents and suggests that junior colleges should 
study seriously the faults and shortcomings in- 
dicated and precribe remedies. 

He concludes that each junior college should 
make its own follow-up studies and do so as a 
regular and continuing part of its student 
personnel program. 

- . e 
XVII (Nov., 1956), 170-173. 
This article is a point by point statement of 
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the present status of the various committees of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges 
and their work. Dr. Bogue discusses in detail 
the structure and procedure, the committee 
meetings and the general functions of research 
and service committees. Then he analyzes the 
specific functions of the six research and serv- 
ice committees. These are the Administration 
Committee, the Curriculum Committee, the 
Instruction Committee, the Legislation Com- 
mittee, the Student Personnel Committee and 


the Editorial Board. 


* * * 
XVII (Mar., 1957), 410-414. 


Discussing the excellent teaching in junior 


colleges, Dr. Bogue illustrates his point by 
quoting an editorial entitled “The Junior Col- 
lege and Creative Teaching” by Dr. R. N. Bush 
in the December, 1956, issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education. The editorial 
gives several reasons for the quality of teaching 
in junior colleges: students elect to go to the 
junior college; teaching does not have to com- 
pete with research and publication; teachers 
are expected to be thoroughly competent 
specialists in their subject matter; unorthodox 
and experimental subject matter and methods 
of teaching may be tried with greater freedom: 
and students come from all walks of life. 

Dr. Bogue expands this theme, stressing other 
factors. Teachers must also have a grasp of edu- 
cational methodology; they must be paid on a 
with 
people ; they must have a reasonable work load: 


comparable _ basis other professional 
their financial, social, personal and intellectual 
freedom must be provided for; adequate fa- 
cilities must be provided; and there must be a 


proper college atmosphere. 


ill. Articles 


“An Analysis of Junior College Growth,” J. C. 
J.. XXVII (Feb., 1957), 357-363. 

Starting with the year 1900, Dr. Bogue gives 
a general view of what has taken place in the 
junior college movement, discussing the history 
of junior colleges, their growth, the demands 
for education brought about by automation and 
atomic power and the increasing role that will 
be played by junior colleges for the increasing 
numbers of students. 
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“Analysis of Junior College Growth,” J. C. J/., 
XXVIII (Feb., 1958), 352-360. 

Dr. Bogue gives a general view of what has 
taken place in the junior college movement 
from its inception until 1958. After discussing 
the philosophy behind the movement, he notes 
that junior college growth is part of the total 
improvement in education and training. 
“Committee on Legislation,’ J. C. J., XVI 
May, 1946), 421-422. 


“The Community College,’ American Associ- 
ation of University Professors Bulletin, 


XXXIV (June, 1948), 285-295. 


“Education in a Changing World,” J. C. J., 
XIV (Sept., 1943), 3—4. 


“Executive Secretary's Annual Report,” /. C. 


]., XXVI (May, 1956), 526-530. 


“Executive Secretary's Annual Report,” J. C. 


]., XXVII (May, 1957), 527-529. 
ar te 


“Executive Secretary's Report,” 


XXIII (Sept., 1952), 47-50. 


“Executive Secretary's Report,” /j. C. J., 
XXIV (May, 1954), 560-563. 


“Executive Secretary's Report,” j/. C. j., 
XXVIII (May, 1958), 481-483. 


“The Functions of Good Public Relations in 
Junior Colleges,” J. C. J.. XXVIII (Dec., 
1957), 223-228. 


Dr. Bogue feels that good public relations for 
junior colleges is not essentially different from 
that in any other higher educational institu- 
tion, although there are some differences in 
emphasis for community colleges and for major 
universities. Believing that good public rela- 
tions is based on a full recognition of the ex- 
tensive public which every junior college has, 
he lists some principles in detail. 

“The 
College.”’ 
411-417. 


This article is a speech given by Dr. Bogue 


Future of the Church-Related Junior 
J. C. J.. XXXVI (Mar. 1956), 


before the Methodist Association of Junior Col- 
leges in which he describes the early initiative 
taken by the churches in establishing junior 
colleges and notes that the relative position of 
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the independent and church-related junior col- ‘Methodist Junior Colleges,” J. C. J., XIV 
leges is somewhat similar to that of senior in- (Oct., 1943), 85. 
stitutions. 

The number of students in higher education 
is chiefly important because young people and 
adults are studying to improve themselves and “A National Policy for Education,” {. C. J., 
to take a better place in American life. The XVI (Apr., 1946), 339-340. 
value of the church-related junior colleges Dr. Bogue, as chairman of the Legislative 
lies in their being generally located in the (Committee of the American Association of 
smaller towns and cities where they frequently Junior Colleges, presents the Committee’s re- 
make profound contributions. While private port. 
colleges tend to draw students from rather 
wide regions, the smaller church-related junior 


“The Midyear Conference,” J. C. J., XVII 
(Sept., 1946), 24. 


“The Needs of Junior Colleges in an Expand- 
ing Role,” J. C. J., XXVIII (Feb., 1958), 


colleges usually serve the areas in which they 
305—307. 


are located. 
He notes that junior colleges — not m- ««<Précis of Board of Directors’ Actions,” J. C. 

cluded in the recent Ford Foundation grants ].. XIX (May, 1949), 542-544. 

and, absolving the American Association of 

“Précis of the Twenty-Eighth Annual Meet- 

colleges must have new public relation projects ing.” J. C. J., XVIIT (May, 1948), 523 

to inform the public. Although corporation ILI. 


Junior Colleges of neglect, contends that junior 


aid will be welcomed, the main financial sup- “The Private Junior Callese in Wartime,” 

port for church-related colleges should come ]. C. J., XI (May, 1942), 499-500. 

from the churches if church control is to be 

continued. ; Jesse P. Bogue and Charles S. Morris, “Report 
In sum, the future of the church-related of the Committee on Legislation,” J. C. 


junior colleges depends on how' well they carry J., XVII (Sept., 1946), 29-39. 


forward essential Christian education and ., - | 
‘Report of the Executive Secretary,” J. C. J., 


XVII (May, 1947), 352-356. 


Dr. Bogue presents his first report as execu- 


make themselves worthy of financial support. 
It depends on their activities to inform the 


rare weet — pece - mages education ; tive secretary to the annual convention of the 
their quality of teaching; their courage to ex- American Association of Junior Colleges. 
periment in curriculums, teaching methods, 
student personnel practices and administrative “Report of the Executive Secretary,” J. C. J., 
procedures; their ability to give needed services XVIIT (May, 1948), 488-494. 
in education to their communities. “Report of the Executive Secretary,” J. C. J., 
‘The Future of the Junior College.” J. C. /J., AIX (May, 1949), 917-929. 
XIV (Apr., 1944), 340-345. Presenting the report of the Executive Secre- 
tary at the twenty-ninth annual meeting in San 
“A Good Junior College,’ Texas Outlook, ; 


XXXII (Aug... 1947), 22-—23- 


Francisco. Dr. Bogue gives a general summary 
of the 1948 activities, noting especially that 


“Graduates of New England Junior Colleges,” propaganda is not attempted by the Associ- 


J. C. J.. X (May, 1940), 580-581. 


ation, that he has not registered as a lobbyist, 
and that all representation before Senate and 
“The Junior College,”’ National Education As- | House committees has been by direct invita- 
sociation Journal, XXXVI (Apr., 1947), tion. He states that with executive agencies of 
971. the government the Association sometimes 
initiates action on certain matters, usually 

‘The Junior College in American Education,’ those within the scope of interpretations of 
J.C. J., X (Oct., 1939), 65-69. junior colleges and their relations to agencies 
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of the federal government. The Association’s 
work on the international scene, he notes, in- 
cludes co-operation with various international 
organizations, the exchange of junior college 
interest 


students with England and fostering 


in the junior college movement in foreign 


countries 


“Report of the Executive Secretary,’ ]. C. J., 
XX (May, 1950), 531-537. 

In an article devoted to the Proceedings of 

the Thirtieth Meeting, Dr 

dicusses the two-fold objectives of the Associ- 


Annual Bogue 
ation: first, to stimulate the professional de- 
velopment of its members; second, to promote 
the growth of junior colleges. In addition, he 
mentions the hazards of the tax situation re- 
garding non-profit schools and the dangers that 
taxation bring for all private 


excessive may 


schools. 
“Report of Executive Secretary,’ XXI (May, 
1951), 505-512 

Dr. Bogue comments on the dangers of in- 
flation for junior colleges because their fixed 
incomes lag behind rising costs. He notes the 
necessity of co-operation from citizens with the 
national price and wage stabilization boards 
and urges that educators take a leading part 
in an austerity program of buying consumer 
goods to help bring prices into line. 

Speaking of the differences in ideology be- 
tween communism and democracy, he points 
out that communism has capitalized on the 
legitimate aspirations of subjected peoples and 
warns against confusing and opposing legiti- 
rightful aspirations with commu- 


mate and 


nistic tactics and strategy. He mentions the 
present day tendency for guilt by association 
that denies the rights and freedoms of our own 
people; he is definitely against subversives but 
is for the establishment of guilt by means of 
the accepted American methods of procedure 
and rules of evidence. He notes the responsibil- 
ity of schools and colleges to set an example 


and lead others to do so in the exercise of com- 
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mon sense and sound judgment based on ob- 
jective and reasonable evidence. 

In the matter of universal military training 
Dr. Bogue states that the final judgment 
should be by the enlightened will of the people 
and feels that the more realistic approach to 
the subject is that it is a dire necessity for 
national survival and not a panacea for the 
ills of American youth. He firmly believes that 
the duty of educators is to teach American 
youth to understand the causes for which they 
may have to fight. 

Of special concern to Dr. Bogue is the ef- 
fect on the processes of government from the 
expand and concentrate 


present trends to 


power in the Federal Government. 


“Report of the Executive Secretary,’ J. C. J., 
XXIII (May, 1953), 520-525. 

“Summer Meeting—Board of Directors and 

Research and Service Committees of the 

American Association of Junior Colleges,” 


]. C. J., XX (Sept., 1949), 37-42. 


“A Tribute to James Madison Wood,” J. C. /., 
XXIX (Nov., 1958), 170-171. 

Writing after the death of Dr. James Madi- 
son Wood, first president and one of the found- 
ers of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Dr. 
tributions to the junior college movement and 


Bogue points out his many con- 


to Stephens College, where he was president 


for thirty-five years. 


IV. Pamphlets 

How To Organize and Operate a Junior Col- 
lege. Washington: The American Association 
of Junior Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, N.W., 1947. 

The American Association of Junior Col- 
What It Is and What It Does. Wash- 
ington: American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 1947. 

The Development of Community Colleges. 
The 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 


le ves 


Washington: American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 


N.W., 1957. 
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